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THE FIRST STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


A hundred years ago there were three little schools 
for the deaf in America, all within sight and sound, 
as it were, of the Atlantic. Westward rose the Al- 
leghanies, beyond which lay the Land of Adventure 
and Opportunity. Over there were the young com- 
monwealths recently carved out of the wilderness, 
restless, virile, supremely self-confident and self- 
contained, but still with the hunger of new communi- 
ties for the culture of the old. There was no school 
for the deaf as yet, but the work of Gallaudet and 
Clere had not passed unnoted or unappreciated, and 
the first of the many schools that have since been es- 
tablished in that great section was about to come 
into existence. 

‘‘The Kentucky Asylum for the Tuition of the 
Deaf and Dumb”’ was created by an Act of the Ken- 
tucky Assembly, approved December 7, 1822. This 
was the first state school for the deaf in America, 
for the three previously established, in accordance 
with the aecepted idea of the time came into exist- 
ence as private corporations. The corporate plan 
has many advantages, but there was at the time one 
weak point about it, now happily eliminated—sup- 
port was liable to be fitful and uncertain, and con- 
stant canvassing for funds was necessary. State aid 
was sought at the outset and given, without, how- 
ever, committing the state to continuous support. 
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But the founders of the Kentucky School struck out 
on original lines; through their efforts the state took 
charge of the education of the deaf, placing its treas- 
ury behind the work, thus paving the way for final 
escape of American schools from the intolerable Eu- 
ropean system of ‘‘passing the hat’’ for support. 

The love of a father for a deaf daughter appears 
to have been the moving influence behind the es- 
tablishment of the school, for the bill to create it 
was introduced in the Kentucky Assembly by 
Gen. Elias Barbee, a member of the House, from 
Greene County, whose daughter, Lucy, became the 
first pupil of the school. The modest sum of $3,000 
was appropriated toward the initial expenses of 
getting the school in operation, and the further sum 
of $100 per year for each state pupil admitted, the 
number of the latter being limited to twenty-five. 
The act located the school at Danville, then a 
little town of six hundred persons, and by a happy 
inspiration placed the management in the hands of 
the Board of Trustees of Centre College. The time 
allowed state pupils was limited to three years, but 
this was probably largely experimental; we discern 
a purpose to be generous, but so little was known of 
the deaf and their needs that the Assembly hardly 
knew how to go about the matter. 

Within a year the amount allowed for support 
of the state pupils was raised to $150, and four years 
after the establishment of the school the time limit 
was raised to five years. This, again, was raised 
in 1836 to seven years, and in 1854, thirty-one years 
after the opening of the school, the state of Ken- 
tucky took another great forward step in the ed- 
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ucation of the deaf by placing it on the same plane 
with that of the hearing. The school was made 
free to rich and poor alike, and pupils entering 
before the age of thirteen were privileged to remain 
until they were twenty-one. Thereafter the grating 
term ‘‘indigent’’ once thickly sown through the 
school’s reports, was seen no more. Once or twice 
since then some legislature, in a spasm of ill-con- 
sidered economy, has revived the ‘‘pay pupil’’ class 
but succeeding bodies have invariably wiped it out 
again. 

It was a cherished ambition of the early friends of 
the school to create an endowment fund large enough 
to maintain it without calling on outside sources. In 
1826 the Federal government made a gift to the 
school of a township of public land, later located by 
the trustees in the present confines of Florida. For 
a time it looked as if the hope might be realized, but 
then came disappointment; sales were slow, prices 
poor, there were losses through defalcations, and in 
one instance through an investment by one of the 
agents in Confederate bonds. Eventually, a portion 
of the land reverted to the government, the time 
limit in which it might be held by the school having 
expired during the war between the states. While 
sales were reported amounting to $85,000, the net 
receipts of the grant, when scaled to specie and losses 
deducted, were $56,549.42. This money was used 
from time to time through a period of eighty years 
in the construction of new buildings, for the pur- 
chase of additional land, and in making needed im- 
provements. It proved a help in many an emer- 
gency, but is now entirely exhausted. The hope of a 
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sustaining endowment has long since passed, for, 
apparently, very few people feel rich enough to give 
to the state; aside from the land grant the bequests 
to the school have been few and small. 

The school opened on April 11, 1893, with three 
pupils present. There was no teacher to receive 
them, but the Board had provided for their reception 
by leasing a building and engaging Rev. John R. 
Kerr, a Presbyterian minister, and his wife, to take 
charge of it, boarding the pupils and having over- 
sight of them when not in the schoolroom. By the 
end of November there were seventeen pupils 
present, but it was not until the first of October that 
the Board succeeded in securing a teacher. There 
were, at that time, only a little handful of persons in 
America with any knowledge of methods used in 
teaching the deaf, and these were already employed 
in the three schools of the East. 

While the trustees were trying to solve the prob- 
lem of a trained teacher, a young man giving the 
name of David C. Irvine and representing himself 
to be an educated deaf-mute arrived in town and 
applied for the position. He was intelligent and of 
good address, and so, in great need of the service he 
professed his ability to render, they employed him. 
But before long it became necessary to discharge him 
for misconduct. It developed, later, that Irvine was 
an adventurer, his deafness merely assumed. 
Evidently the deaf imposter is not a modern in- 
fliction. 

After their unhappy experience with Irvine the 
Board engaged a young man, Mr. DeWitt Clinton 
Mitchell, a son of the president of the New York 
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School, and a teacher in that school for a year, to 
take charge. Mr. Mitchell arrived in Danville on 
October 1, 1823. He brought with him the method 
in use at the New York School at the time. It was 
not his fault that the method was crude and unsatis- 
factory, for it appears that the Board of that school, 
like the one in Kentucky, had been having its 
troubles in securing qualified teachers. From the 
history of the New York School in ‘‘Histories of 
American Schools for the Deaf’’ (Vol. 1, page 14) 
we learn that none of the teachers had had any 
training in teaching the deaf. One man had spent 
a year in the administration department of the Hart- 
ford School, and the New York method was built on 
the shaky foundation of what he could remember 
of his observations there. 

Great hopes had been built by the perplexed 
Board of the Kentucky School upon Mr. Mitchell’s 
coming. A class of young pupils had been present for 
five months with no one to instruct them, though Rev. 
Mr. Kerr did what he could. But without training this 
was, of course, little. It was a bitter disappointment 
to the Board to discover, after a few months’ trial, 
that there was something lacking in both Mr. Mit- 
chell and his method, and that the pupils made little 
progess. 

In their disappointment they turned to the Hart- 
ford School for advice, and Dr. Gallaudet recom- 
mended that a young man be sent east to take a 
thorough course of training. They decided to 
follow the advice, and found the man they needed in 
John Adamson Jacobs, a youth of eighteen, at the 
time a student of Centre College. Though so young 
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he had already given proof of the strong, self-reliant 
character and brilliant mental qualities that later 
distinguished him. 

It was before the day of the railway, so one morn- 
ing in the summer of 1824 Mr. Jacobs mounted his 
horse, and with his modest belongings packed in a 
pair of saddle-bags behind, set out on the mission 
that was destined to have such happy results for the 
deaf children of Kentucky. He had taught school 
at fourteen, and had the scholar’s love of learning 
for its own sake; it is on record that both Dr. Gal- 
laudet and Mr. Clere found the earnest young student 
from the South a man after their own hearts, and 
afforded him special opportunities for compassing 
the object that brought him to Hartford. He re- 
ceived daily lessons from Mr. Clerc in the use of the 
sign language, Dr. Gallaudet and Mr. Clerc were his 
mentors in the schoolroom, drilling him in methods 
of teaching, and the time out of school was spent 
as far as possible, with the pupils, for he ate and 
roomed with them. ‘ 

When Mr. Jacobs returned to Kentucky in No- 
vember, 1825, he bore a letter to the Board of the 
school from Mr. Clere commending him in the high- 
est terms as ‘‘a suitable person to be at the head of 
your institution,’’ as one ‘‘well initiated in all the 
secrets of our system’’ and able ‘‘to afford ample 
and useful instruction in the various departments 
of knowledge to the deaf and dumb.’’ 

Mr. Jacobs was at once made principal, and justi- 
fied the warm words of Mr. Clerc by the efficient 
manner in which he brought order out of a most un- 
satisfactory situation. Mr. Mitchell very sensibly 
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resigned and returned to New York. His name does 
not appear again in the annals of the profession. 
Rev. Mr. Kerr and his wife continued to manage 
the boarding department until their deaths in 1833 
from Asiatic cholera which was epidemic in Ken- 
tucky in the summer of that year. Rev. Mr. Kerr 
had also held a position as assistant teacher. He 
was a man of liberal education and the highest char- 
acter, and deserves well of the historian of the school, 
even though he lacked special training for the work. 
The boarding department was then managed for 
a couple of years by Dr. and Mrs. Luke Munsell, after 
which Mr. and Mrs. Jacobs took charge of it. Mr. Ja- 
cobs had evidently had his troubles with the system of 
dual heads, for he speaks strongly in condemnation 
of it at a later period saying that ‘‘a worse arrange- 
ment could not have been invented.’’ He and Mrs. 
Jacobs continued to manage the department until 
1854 when, upon his recommendation, it was taken 
over by the school. It should be explained that, 
up to this time, the pupils had been boarded under 
contract, the superintendent of the department, who 
received no salary, pocketing whatever profits he 
could make out of the transaction. The system was 
the same as that under which Mr. Wackford Squeers, 
of ‘‘Dotheboys Hall’’ throve so remarkably, but it 
was differently administered for there is no tradition 
that Oliver ever called for ‘‘more’’ in vain. Living 
was cheap and tables bountiful in pioneer days, but 
both the temptation and the opportunity to profit at 
the pupils’ expense were present in case men of less 
principle than Rev. Mr. Kerr, Dr. Munsell, or Mr. 
Jacobs secured the contract. When Mr. Jacobs per- 
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suaded the Board to make the change the profits 
from the department were considerable; these he re- 
linquished and also made a gift to the school of 
everything used in the department, including all the 
furniture and a herd of cows. 

One of the early perplexities of Mr. Jacobs was the 
lack of suitable textbooks. In 1834 he prepared a 
beginners’ book in language which was rather coldly 
received in this country, though it came into use 
in a number of the English schools, and was highly 
commended by educators over there. In his riper 
years he prepared a two-book series of language 
lessons that met the needs of the deaf so well that 
they were received with great favor, being adopted 
by many schools. They also found a place in schools 
devoted to teaching English to foreigners, and for 
years after the books were out of print requests 
continued to come in from such schools for copies 
of the work. At the risk of being considered old 
fashioned the writer hazards the opinion that, given 
the same attractive printing, binding, and illustra- 
ting, the Jacobs’ lessons might hold their own with the 
best in use in our schools to-day. 

Mr. Jacobs was one of the really great educators 
with whom our profession has been blessed in such 
number. With a brief thirteen months of instruction 
under Gallaudet and Clere there were necessarily 
many things omitted in his training, and his later 
isolation, far from other educators, required him to 
carve out methods and expedients largely for him- 
self. He was equal to the task; his contribution to 
the American system of educating the deaf was 
large, and of permanent value. So high an authority 
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as Superintendent J. W. Jones, of the Ohio School, 
ranks him as one of the three outstanding educators 
of his time,— a period rich in great names.' 

The controversy over oral and manual methods 
had hardly begun to wax warm in his day, but the 
profession had its divisions, though these centred 
about the use of the sign language. Like many a 
good teacher after him Mr. Jacobs was dissatisfied 
with the progress of his pupils in English, and as 
a corrective evolved what came to be known in the 
profession as the Methodical Sign method,—signs 
made in the English order, no word being omitted. 
His theory was that by keeping the English order 
before them at all times the acquisition of correct 
language by the pupils would be promoted. Other 
leaders, chief among whom were Dr. Harvey Prindle 
Peet and Dr. W. W. Turner, took issue with him, 
and for years the pages of the Annals were filled 
with discussion on this point. Changes in methods 
have rendered the point at issue of comparatively 
little importance,—the teacher of to-day might be 
tempted to set it down as the difference ‘‘ betwixt 
tweedledum and tweedledee,’’ but the leaders were 
great teachers and clear thinkers, and put their best 
professional thought into the articles. The teacher 
of to-day, even, would be instructed and uplifted by 
a perusal of them. 

The majority of the profession appears to have 
sided against Mr. Jacobs, but he maintained his 
position with convincing logic, and in closing the 
discussion appealed to the future to vindicate the 
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correctness of his view. A large section of the pro- 
fession to-day is ready to declare that he was right 
to the extent that the English order, minus the signs, 
will promote the salvation of the deaf in language. 

The system of Methodical Signs, of course, pre- 
vailed in the Kentucky School, and continued to be 
used in the time of his nephew, J. A. Jacobs, Jr., who 
succeeded him. Mr. David C. Dudley who succeeded 
the younger Jacobs, in 1879, was not in sympathy 
with it although he did not actively oppose it, and 
gradually the system died out. 

A homely proverb says that ‘‘the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating,’’ and judged by this test 
Mr. Jacobs’ method was a success. The rank and file 
of the deaf educated under it obtained a command of 
language that was thoroughly creditable. There 
were great teachers behind the method, however, 
and it is a question whether the unusual success was 
due to the teacher or to the method. Probably both 
had a share in it. 

The civil strife of 1861-5 threatened for a time to 
cripple seriously the work of the school. The state 
was one of the battle grounds of the war, held first 
by one side, then by the other; parents were reluctant 
to send their children from home and the attendance 
fell off almost fifty per cent. Mr. Jacobs’ son Wil- 
liam, and his nephew, J. A. Jacobs, Jr., with Mr. C. 
H. Talbott, teachers, resigned to enter the Union 
army, from which William, handsome, brilliant, lov- 
able, destined by his father to succeed him, did not 
return. The father came out of the war a broken 
man, grief over the death of his son and anxiety for 
the school having sapped his strength, but he re- 
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mained in harness to the last. His death took place 
November 27, 1869. Governor Stevenson, in his 
message to the legislature, spoke of Mr. Jacobs’ 
passing as ‘fa publie calamity,’’ and recommended 
that official expression of the sense of loss be made. 
His recommendation brought a set of resolutions 
by that body paying splendid tribute to his worth 
and the value of his labors to the state and to 
humanity. 

Mr. Jacobs was succeeded as head of the school 
by his nephew, John A. Jacobs, Jr. The latter began 
his work among the deaf in 1858, when nineteen 
years of age. He possessed, in large measure, the 
ability and the attractive personal qualities of the 
family to which he belonged. But the years im- 
mediately following the war were trying ones in the 
border states; factional feeling was high and politi- 
cal lines were sharply drawn. Mr. Jacobs guided 
the school with skill and tact, and brought it safely 
through the reconstruction period. About this time 
a resolution was introduced in the legislature and 
passed, declaring vacant every position in institu- 
tions controlled by the state, excepting specifically 
the School for the Deaf, at Danville. This remark- 
able compliment shows how strongly intrenched the 
school was in the confidence and affection of the 
people, but it also gives a hint of the danger it faced 
at the time. Politics has been the bane of American 
state schools; again and again has been witnessed 
the tragedy of great schools wrecked to satisfy the 
greed of spoilsmen for place. The Kentucky School 
has been so fortunate as to escape the blight, and 
though at times its friends have had cause for un- 
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easiness, never yet has politics obtained the upper 
hand in its affairs. 

A red-blooded member of the Kentucky Assembly, 
who had visited the school and become interested 
in it, once expressed to a group of fellow members 
who were attempting to play politics at its expense 
his pointed opinion as to their destination in the 
hereafter. Though there was the smell of brimstone 
in his words, it is to be hoped that the Recording 
Angel missed none of them. The Wise King says 
there is a time for every thing, and surely the 
Doctor’s utterances shall be imputed to him for 
righteousness, under the circumstances. 

In 1870 the school was removed from the control 
of the Trustees of Centre College and given a 
separate Board. As the College was denomina- 
tional, occasional criticism of its control of a state 
institution had been voiced, though in practice there 
was never any ground for it. The connection with 
the college brought benefits that endure to this day. 
The early recognition as a part of the public-school 
system of the state was doubtless due, in part, to the 
excellent company in which it was found. The inter- 
est of the alumni in the fortunes of the school was 
secured and for a hundred years they have been help- 
ing to fight its battles when friends are needed. The 
profession is indebted to Centre for some of its great- 
est teachers andablest superintendents. For eighty- 
one of the hundred years the heads of the Kentucky 
School have been Centre graduates; Mr. J.A. Jacobs, 
Sr., served forty-four years, Dr. William K. Argo 
ten years, and the present accomplished head, Dr. 
Augustus Pogers, has served twenty-seven years. 
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Other superintendents furnished by Centre include 
Dr. W. D. Kerr, founder of the Missouri School; Mr. 
Charles H. Talbott, superintendent of the Mississippi 
School from 1876 to 1882; Dr. William K. Argo, 
superintendent of the Colorado School from 1899 to 
1921; Mr. William C. McClure, superintendent of the 
North Dakota School from 1920 to 1921, and of the 
Missouri School from 1921 to 1922. 

From the teachers’ point of view there was one 
serious disadvantage in the connection with the 
college; their work was compared with that of the 
college professors. While the salaries of the latter 
were very modest ones, those of the teachers were 
even smaller, for it did not seem according to the 
fitness of things, in the eyes of the Board, that one 
who taught the a, b, c’s should receive as much as 
one who taught Greek. And yet, such was the 
ability and learning of some of those early teachers 
of the deaf that they could have exchanged places 
with the college professor with little detriment to 
the classes of the latter. When the separation took 
place the members of the new Board were struck 
with the low range of salaries prevailing, and an- 
nounced, in their report, that it would be their 
policy to pay the teachers better. 

One of the greatest educators of his day, and 
certainly one of the most lovable men ever connected 
with the profession, was Mr. David C. Dudley, 
who became superintendent of the Kentucky School 
in 1879, following the untimely death of the younger 
Jacobs. Mr. Dudley was probably at his best as an 
educator, for he was not robust and rather dreaded 
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the harassing details of discipline and adminis- 
tration inseparable from the position of superin- 
tendent. Nevertheless, he gave the school a splendid 
business administration during the five years he was 
at the head. It was during his first year at the 
school that the attendance passed the hundred mark. 
The railways were just beginning to penetrate the 
eastern and southern sections of the state, bringing 
in many children of that interesting class of people, 
the Southern mountaineer, and the attendance grew 
rapidly in the next decade. To accommodate the 
increase two handsome new buildings were erected. 
The extra work attendant on extensive building 
operations was hard on him, and in part was re- 
sponsible for his physical breakdown soon after the 
buildings were finished. But despite this outside 
work he found time to write a textbook of arithmetic, 
‘‘Dudley’s Arithmetic for Deaf-Mutes’’ that had 
many excellent features. It was used in the Ken- 
tucky and a number of other schools for many years. 
He also compiled a book of ‘‘Gospel Hymns’’ for 
the use of the deaf. In his life was to be seen a 
beautiful example of Christian living; he was a 
splendid sign-maker, and his chapel talks, illustra- 
ted with numberless apt stories, will never be for- 
gotten by the young people of his time. It was a 
great loss to the school when he was compelled to 
resign, on account of failing health, in 1884. He 
regained his health, in a measure, in Colorado, and 
subsequently had a useful and honorable career as 
teacher and superintendent at the school in that 
state. 
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William Kavanaugh Argo, one of the outstanding 
figures in the profession for all time, became super- 
intendent in 1884. Mr. Dudley had leaned rather 
heavily on him for a couple of years before he retired 
and Mr. Argo must share in the credit for the estab- 
lishment of the Colored Department, and the intro- 
duction of oral work, which took place in 1884. Dr. 
Argo was a great teacher. To the studious it was a 
joy to follow when he led; he woke up the lazy and 
indifferent, gave courage to the disheartened, and 
even the dullard kindled and quickened under the 
spell of his compelling enthusiasm. As became the 
true teacher he had more pride in the achievement of 
his slow pupils than in the shining lights of the class. 
He was great as an executive also; those under him 
gave of their best, and gave willingly, and in every 
department the call to service was felt and heeded. 

Among the move material accomplishments of his 
administration were the growth in attendance, the 
large increase in the school’s land holdings, a new 
industrial building, an addition to the schoo! build- 
ing, and a new building for the colored department. 

His energy seemed to know no limit, and he made 
such frequent and heavy drafts on his strength that 
in 1834, after ten fruitful years, he was forced to re- 
sign and follow Mr. Dudley to Colorado where, 
broken in health as he was, he did a man’s work to 
the end. 

Mr. John E. Ray, who was superintendent of the 
Colorado School at the time he was called to the Ken- 
tucky School, sueceeded Mr. Argo. He had been a 
colleague of Mr. Dudley at the North Carolina School 
and their views and policies were so much alike that 
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he was almost immediately at home in his new 
position. He was energetic in his duties, but after 
only two years in the position he was called back to 
his old school in North Carolina to take charge of 
the department for the blind, and the colored deaf 
and blind, after the removal of the deaf to the new 
school at Morganton. He was a master of the sign 
language and is affectionately remembered by the 
deaf members of the Convention of American In- 
struetors of the Deaf for his clear, unhurried inter- 
pretation of the proceedings for their benefit. He 
was a man of deep religious convictions, and his 
talks in chapel, given from the heart, were very 
effective with the young people. 

For the last twenty-seven years the destinies of 
the school have been in the hands of Dr. Augustus 
Rogers who became superintendent after having 
served an apprenticeship of eight years as a teacher. 
He was induced to enter the profession by Dr. Argo 
who had become acquainted with him shortly after 
his graduation from college, and who was struck with 
his unusual fitness for the work. He brought to it an 
unwearied patience and kindness that has proved the 
the mental and spiritual salvation of many a slow, 
stubborn, or wayward pupil. His heart is in the edu- 
cational feature of the work; with him it has come 
first always, and his administration has been fruit- 
ful of achievement along this line, as well as in 
the growth and enlargement of the plant of the 
school. 

Among the buildings that have gone up during Dr. 
Rogers’ superintendency are two handsome halls, 
one for small boys and the other for little girls, each 
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designed to accommodate sixty children. The in- 
dustrial building has been enlarged and new equip- 
ment put in. The land holdings of the school have 
been increased by the purchase of sixty-two acres, 
giving it a total of a little over one hundreu and 
forty acres of bluegrass land that furnishes ample 
room for every purpose, including pasturage for 
a herd of grade Holstein cows. Two improvements, 
long near to Dr. Rogers’ heart, a new school build- 
ing and an up-to-date gymnasium, have so far failed 
of materialization, but he is still comparatively a 
young man and may yet see his hopes realized. 
The enrollment on January 1 of this year was 334 
with 321 actually present. Since the school was 
founded the number received has been 2,545, of whom 
216 were enrolled in the colored department. Not 
all these pupils have come from Kentucky. Before 
the Southern states established schools of their own 
most of them sent their deaf children to Kentucky to 
be educated. Every Southern, as well as many of the 
Northern and Western states, is represented in the 
enrollment. The number should have been much 
larger; in spite of the persistent efforts of the 
officers of the school to secure their attendance, 
many deaf children have grown up in Kentucky 
without education. There are some parents who 
cannot be reached by any appeal; the law must step 
in and force them to do their duty by their deaf 
children. The Alumni Association of the Kentucky 
School secured the passage, a few years ago, of a 
stringent compulsory education law that, it was 
hoped, would remedy the evil, but local sentiment 
sometimes defeats its purpose. In the great educa- 
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tional awakening now taking place, and with the 
multitude of ‘‘Child Welfare’’ associations at work, 
there is promise that the deaf child, along with 
others, may come into his own. 

The chilly reception given Thomas H. Gallaudet 
in the English oralschools created against the method 
a prejudice that retarded the introduction of speech 
teaching in America by half a century. The elder 
Jacobs, of course, used the method brought back from 
France by Gallaudet, and naturally shared the pre- 
vailing skepticism as to the possibility of teaching 
speech to the congenitally deaf. Just before his 
death, however, he recommended the employment 
of a teacher of speech ‘‘to give her whole time to 
the semi-mutes.’’ 

In 1874, Mr. J. A. Jacobs, Jr., made a trip to the 
Kast to study the methods used in the three recently 
established schools that used the oral method. He 
was not greatly impressed with the degree of success 
attained in giving speech to the congenitally deaf, 
but the speech-reading work of the Clarke School at 
Northampton interested him, and on his return he 
recommended that a teacher of speech be employed. 
But the matter hung fire, and it was not until 1884 
that the first speech teacher was added to the faculty 
of the Kentucky School. In that year, Miss Anna 
M. Black, widely known in the profession, was em- 
ployed, and given a class of ‘‘semi-mutes.’’ The 
number of speech classes gradually increased under 
Dr. Argo, Mr. Ray, and Dr. Rogers; at present about 
two-thirds of the pupils are under oral instruction. 
The school has adhered to the safe rule of proving 
all things and holding fast to the good. There is no 
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guide to the future like the experience of the past, 
and as the lesson is read in Kentucky it points to a 
diversity of methods. 

The importance of industrial training was re- 
cognized at the outset, and stressed by the Boara in 
a report to the legislature, but with the exception 
of gardening for the boys and sewing and house- 
work for the girls, no systematic instruction in this 
line was attempted for some years. The contract 
system was not favorable to a policy of industrial 
education; there was wood to be cut, cows to be 
milked, horses to be fed and curried, and rooms to be 
swept, all of which left little time for learning a 
trade. But after Mr. Jacobs, Sr., took the boarding 
contract, giving him control of the pupils out of 
school, he arranged to place the boys withthe artisans 
of the community as apprentices. There were some 
advantages in the apprentice system over the one 
in use in our schools to-day; it afforded a wider 
choice of occupations, and where the master-workman 
was conscientious, the apprentice learned his trade 
with thoroughness and acquired a quickness and skill 
often lacking in the graduate of the school shop. The 
criticism is frequently made that the schools turn 
out slow workmen, but the man whose living de- 
pended on the output of his shop was apt to keep a 
jealous eye on dawdling apprentices. It frequently 
takes a hard--hearted foreman, or a job at ‘‘piece 
work’’ to teach the deaf worker of to-day to ap- 
preciate the time factor. The drawbacks of the 
system were that the surroundings were sometimes 
unsuitable for boys, and that not all the master- 
workmen were conscientious, or had the time or 
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ability to teach the apprentices. But some of the 
most skilled and capable deaf workmen the writer 
has ever known were trained under this system. 

With the passing of the apprentice system the 
Board decided to establish an industrial department 
in connection with the school, and the first shop 
building was erected in 1862. But owing to the 
unsettled conditions that followed the war it was not 
until 1874 that the first trade, printing, was intro- 
duced. ‘‘Hatchet and saw’’ carpentry had been 
taught ina desultory fashion by one of the part-time 
employees, but it was not until 1883 that systematic 
instruction in this important trade was begun. Mr. 
Dudley introduced bookbinding in 1879, but after a 
trial of several years it was abandoned as too un- 
stable and unremunerative. 

Dr. Argo was really the father of industrial teach- 
ing at the school, as we understand such teaching to- 
day. He had a hand in the introduction of wood- 
working, and later he added shoemaking and tailor- 
ing. He planned the front portion of the present 
shop building, introduced system and order, and 
raised the training of the hand to a place of honor it 
had not occupied before. To his intensely practical 
nature it was little short of a tragedy that a deaf 
pupil should finish the course without the mastery 
of some handicraft that would insure support, and he 
was found in the shops, directing and encouraging, 
almost as often as in the schoolrooms, while he was 
superintendent. He was a many-sided man, and 
the cunning of all the crafts seemed to be in his 
hands; he would take the saw from some awkward 
young carpenter and show him how to cut true; he 
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would adjust a press in the printing office to teach a 
boy how to correct a faulty impression; he would 
take some girl’s place at the sewing machine and 
show her how to run a straight seam; in the garden 
he would set a plant or swing a scythe to illustrate 
how such things should be done. In short, the great 
work he did later in Colorado was but a continuation 
of that which he was doing in Kentucky when ill- 
health forced him to resign. 

Dr. Rogers took up the work where Dr. Argo left 
off, and the department has had its full share of 
his time and of available funds. It has always been 
something of a problem at our schools what indus- 
trial training, if any, aside from needlework and 
housework, to give to the girl pupils. At the Ken- 
tucky School it has never been the policy to give 
instruction in the trades, since the home way is 
regarded as the safer and happier way for them, 
but Dr. Rogers has sought to widen the narrow 
field by introducing additional lines of training. The 
latest advance is the establishment of art, and domes- 
tic science departments, and he has added assistants 
in other departments to make the instruction more 
thorough. 

Many of the deaf of Kentucky come from the 
farm and go back to it when they finish school. 
Their case calls for little special consideration; in 
their work, deafness is not so very serious a handi- 
cap, and while the tiller of the soil seldom grows 
rich he at least has a home, and usually comfort and 
plenty. Those of the graduates who follow the 
trades have done well; they receive the same wage 
as their hearing fellows, and it is seldom one of them 
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is out of employment for long. Even the deaf who 
are of low mentality, or those who did not stay in 
school long enough to master a trade and must 
therefore take their place in the ranks of unskilled 
labor, make a living, even though it be an humble 
one. 

And frequently it is the deaf member who is the 
bread- winner for aged parents, or other dependents, 
and the force that lifts the family to better things. 

The outstanding factor in the success of the school 
has been the spirit of service that those connected 
with it have brought to the work. In one of his 
reports the elder Jacobs tells of ‘‘Aunt Malinda’’ 
who was at work in her kitchen one day when the 
buildings were discovered to be on fire. There was 
great excitement, the entire population of the town 
flocking to the scene to assist in fighting the fire. In 
the midst of the noise and confusion one of the lead- 
ing citizens happened to pass the door of the kitchen 
and discovered ‘‘Aunt Malinda’’ busily engaged 
in making biscuit. 

‘*Don’t you know the house is on fire?’’ he shouted. 
‘*Aunt Malinda’’ nodded, but went on with her 
work. 

‘‘T’se ain’t no time to waste on dat fire; white 
folks got to eat.’’ And the meal was ready on time. 

‘¢Aunt Malinda’’ was not alone in her high con- 
ception of duty; those who have stood upon the 
duties ‘‘nominated in the bond’’ have been very, very 
few compared with the many ready to hear and heed 
the call to sacrifice as well as service. Woven into 
the history of the hundred years is the story of 
many a consecrated life. Able and brilliant men 
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and accomplished and devoted women have given 
freely of their very being to carry on the work for 
which the school exists. Besides those already 
mentioned there was William D. Kerr, for twenty 
years a teacher at Danville before going to Missouri 
to become the founder of a great school; John Blount, 
first deaf teacher, who put his soul into his teaching; 
Rev. Samuel B. Cheek, vice-principal and right-hand 
man of Mr. Jacobs, Sr., ‘‘preacher beloved’’ who 
led so many of his pupils not only out of the night 
of ignorance but also into the light of Christian living 
as well; James G. George, founder of the Kentucky 
Standard, a man of restless energy and forceful per- 
sonality; Mrs. E. J. Heron, teacher, and Mrs. A. F. 
Cheek, matron, daughters of J. A. Jacobs, Sr., 
brought up in the school and understanding and 
sympathizing with the deaf as few people have done; 
Mrs. Mary F. Dudley, matron, a ministering angel 
to the sick in a day when there were no graduate 
nurses; John H. Yeager, teacher; Rev. Leveus Eddy, 
scholar and scientist; M. T. Long, with his love of 
the great outdoors; J. H. Johnson, Jr., later head 
of the Alabama School, whose habitual, and some- 
what austere reserve masked a nature of rare sweet- 
ness and tenderness; G. T. Schoolfield, gentleman of 
the old school, with a hold upon the affections of his 
pupils such as few teachers have had. Others there 
were who ‘‘did their deed and held their peace,’’ the 
record of whose labors is known to the Master 
of all good workmen, and who shall not fail of due 
honor when the final reckoning is made. 

It is a far ery from the little school of 1823 to the 
large, well appointed one of 1923. A hundred years 
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of achievement intervene; the ‘‘Asylum’’ has be- 
come the School; the little rented frame building 
has given way to the beautiful and commodious 
home; the rankling distinction of ‘‘pay’’ and ‘‘indi- 
gent’’ pupil has been swept away; the pitiful three 
year term has lengthened to fourteen; the opportu- 
nity to learn speech and acquire a trade is now 
offered. But there was one thing about the little 
school that the centuries can never better, the spirit 
in which the men and women of the early day did 
their work. ‘‘The men of old built well.’’ It is for 
the generation of to-day to build as worthily as they 
did in theirs. 

But while much has been accomplished, some of 
the problems that vexed the soul of the elder Jacobs, 
of the Peets, of Turner, on down to Gillett, Noyes, 
Argo, Miss Rogers, Miss Fuller, and their contem- 
poraries and successors, remain unsolved. The 
English of the majority of the congenitally deaf con- 
tinues to have an uncanny twist to it, and speech 
is halting and imperfect. Shall the generation that 
comes after us, wiser than we, solve these and the 
other problems? Perhaps so; mankind wins surely, 
if slowly, toward the light, and the impossible of to- 
day, under the favor of God, becomes the accom- 
plished fact of to-morrow. May the Kentucky 
School in the coming century, have as honorable a 
part in the great work as it has had in the one now 
drawing to a close. 

GEORGE M. McCLURE, 
Instructor in the Kentucky School, 
Danville, Kentucky. 


A MIRACLE OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


The ‘‘Life and Miracles of Saint Louis,’’ attri- 
buted to Guillaume de Saint-Pathus, confessor of 
Queen Margaret of Provence, and composed in 
1302 or 1303, is contained in three fourteenth-cen- 
tury manuscripts in the National Library in Paris 
(fonds francais 4976, 5722 and 5716)*. The source 
of the work appears to have been a digest of the 
testimony given at the inquest on the life and mir- 
acles which preceded the trial for the canonization of 
the pious king of France. In 1899 H. F. Delaborde 
published a scholarly edition of the first part of this 
text (the life),? but the only editions including the 
second part (the miracles) are those of Melot, Sallier 
and Capperonnier’ and of Daunou and Naudet*. As 
I was preparing a new edition of the Miracles, 
it occurred to me that the following extract might 
be of interest to the readers of the Annals. 

PERCIVAL B. FAY, 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 


There is another manuscript, of slightly later date, in the Prus- 
sian State Library in Berlin (Hamilton 412). 

? Paris, A. Picard. 

* Paris, 1761. 

* Paris, 1840 (Vol. XX of The Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et 
de la France). 
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THIS FIFTEENTH MIRACLE IS OF A BOY EIGHT YEARS WHO 
HAD NEVER HEARD NOR SPOKEN AND WHO RE- 
COVERED HIS HEARING AT THE TOMB 
OF SAINT LOUIS 


Louis, groom of Queen Margaret', formerly 
the wife of the blessed Saint Louis, being then of 
the age of eight years, was found by chance in the 
castle called Orgelet?, fifteen years before the in- 
vestigation of this miracle*. And Gaucher the Smith 
of Orgelet took him in and fed him and brought him 
in his house for twelve years. And a boyalittlelarger 
than the said Louis brought him to Orgelet and left 
him there. And at first the said Louis was lodged 
in the house of Aymon. And from the said time when 
the said Louis came to the said castle of Orgelet and 
was found there, and as long as he who is now called 
Louis remained there, he was deaf and mute.. And 
they blared and trumpeted and shrieked with a horn 
in his ear, but nothing did he perceive or hear. And 
at the same time they punched and beat him griev- 
ously in order to try if he would speak, and never- 
theless he said not a word, but only made signs like 
a dumb man. And the children of the said Gaucher 
threw live coals upon his bare belly to try if he would 
speak and if he were really dumb, and for all that 
nothing did he do but make dumb signs and throw 


* Margaret of Provence (1221-1295) married Saint Louis in 1234. 

?Tn the Free County of Burgundy, modern Department of the Jura. 

* The investigation of the miracles took place in the Abbey of Saint- 
Denis from May 1282 to March 1283. 
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the coals far from him. Wherefore he was com- 
monly considered to be deaf and dumb, and he was 
considered to be so in all the said castle. And dur- 
ing all the time since he was first found there and 
all the time that he remained there, he made deaf 
and dumb signs; and until the time when he returned 
from Saint Denis in France, where he said that he 
had recovered speech and hearing, and in all the 
time before, it could never be observed by any per- 
son, in any way or by any sign, that he heard any 
voice or any sound, or that he spoke. 

And after that time when the said Louis had been 
with the said Gaucher, he was deaf and dumb with 
the Count and Countess of Auxerre, and sometimes 
with John of Sorgy, bailiff of the said count, and in 
the said count’s kitchen. And withal the said Louis, 
while he was with the said Gaucher, before his limbs 
were ‘quite strong, used to blow the bellows of the 
said smith to light the forge; and he well remembers 
that, when he was stronger, he used to help the said 
smith on one side with a hammer, and he used to per- 
form in this smith’s house other services which were 
indicated to him by signs. 

And afterward the said Louis went with the said 
Countess of Auxerre to Lyons, and he was still deaf 
and dumb. And at that time, because the chamber- 
lain of the said countess would not give to the said 
Louis a pair of shoes, the said Louis followed King 
Philip of France who was bringing from Tunis the 
bones of his father, my lord Saint Louis,‘ living on 


* After Saint Louis’ death in Tunis on August 25, 1270, during 
the Eighth Crusade, his son and successor, Philip III, brought back 
his remains to Saint-Denis in France, in the summer of 1271. 
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the alms of the king’s court and of the other noble 
persons who were with him. And thus he came to 
Saint-Denis, where he saw the bones of the blessed 
Saint Louis entombed, as he well remembers now 
and since he got understanding, for at that time he 
did not know what they were doing. And he did not 
come there for Saint Louis’ sake, nor for any devo- 
tion that he had toward him, nor because he had 
any hope in the world of being cured there or de- 
livered from his infirmity. For he neither under- 
stood nor knew anything of God nor of his saints. 
But because the said Louis, when he was with the 
said Gaucher and his wife and with the said count- 
ess, had often seen them go to the chapel and there 
pray and be in devotion and kneel and raise their 
clasped hands toward Heaven, the said Louis had 
gone to church, not because he knew what church or 
devotion was, but because he saw the others in the 
church kneeling and raising their clasped hands 
toward Heaven and doing such manner of things, 
so he did likewise, not for any devotion, but rather 
he did it because he saw that the others were doing it, 
and he did not know nor think that other men knew 
more than he knew. And hence it happened that, 
when the blessed king was entombed, because he 
saw the other men kneeling and praying at the tomb, 
so did he kneel and clasp his hands without knowing 
what he was doing, merely in order to do as the 
others did, nor did he do it for any devotion. And 
nevertheless when he was with the said smith 
and did anything wrong or contrary to the will of 
his lord, which they showed him by signs, and he 
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was sometimes beaten for this by his lord, he was 
careful another time not to do such a thing. 

And when he came with the king to Saint-Denis 
he was there for three or four days and did not know 
which was the king or which were the barons; nor 
did he know one more than another, except some 


boys whom he had helped to lead a horse by the 
halter on the way, but he did not know whose he was 
nor whence they came. And when he was thus at 
Saint-Denis, he came to the Abbey for alms and 
found enough to eat in the cityforGod’s sake. And 
on the last day when he was then at Saint-Denis, 
before the hour when it is customary to eat, as the 
said Louis was before the said tomb in the church and 
as he saw that the other men were there kneeling and 
clasping their hands near the said tomb, not for 
any devotion that he had nor for any intention, ex- 
cepting only because he saw the others doing so, then 
suddenly he perceived the noise of men and the foot- 
steps of those who were walking and moving about, 
and the sound of the bells; and nevertheless he did 
not know what all this was, rather was he so bewil- 
dered and so frightened that he did not know what he 
should do, and he feared greatly lest the people 
whom he heard speaking might attack him. Where- 
fore on that same day he departed from Saint-Denis 
and went toward Paris. And as he was going 
thither, he entered into a field and slept there; and 
when he had slept, he was more assured and bolder, 
and he did not eat that day until evening. And when 
he was in Paris, he sought alms for a living, and he 
was given plenty, and he ate and slept there on the 
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stalls which are on the public way, and it was 
summer. 

And afterward, ever since that hour when he said 
that he had heard at Saint-Denis near the said tomb, 
he heard and perceived the voices of beasts and men 
and the sounds of other things which were struck or 
touched together, as well as he does now. But he did 
not understand, nor was he able to judge what it 
was, for he had never heard anything. And he did 
not speak, for he knew not how to speak or form his 
words, and nevertheless from that time forth he 
would indeed have spoken if there had been anyone 
who might have taught him. 

And after this, by that same way by which he had 
come, he went back, and he recognized the way and 
the place. And just as he had come from Orgelet 
to Lyons and from Lyons to Paris, so he went back 
from Paris to Lyons and from Lyons to Orgelet, 
although there is between Paris and Orgelet a very 
much shorter way, which he knows well now; and 
he went seeking alms as a dumb man, because he 
knew not how to speak, although he heard. And 
he slept at night on the stalls in the cities on the 
public ways. And when he came to Orgelet, he 
entered the house of the said Gaucher his lord, and 
gave them to understand by the best signs which he 
could show them that he heard, and this he could not 
clearly explain or recall before the investigators. 
And those of the household of the said Gaucher per- 
ceived it by the fact that they called him and he 
turned toward them, which he was not accustomed 
to do, like a hearing man, for at first he had come 
among them deaf and dumb. Wherefore they took 
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pity on him and began to teach him as children are 
taught in their early years, or as one would teach 
birds; and they said to the said Louis: ‘‘Say bread.’’ 
And he said ‘‘Bread.’’ And they said to him: ‘‘Say 
wine.’’ And he said: ‘‘Wine.’’ And so with the 
other words which they would teach him. 

And afterward, when the said Louis had been for 
several days in the house of the said Gaucher, the 
siaid countess, who was in the castle of Saint-Julien 
three leagues from there, sent for the said Louis 
when she learned that he heard, and he went to her. 
And in order that he might learn to speak, she put 
him in her kitchen in order that he might be with 
others, and commanded that he be taught to speak. 
Wherefore those of the kitchen taught him by nam- 
ing to him certain things each day, and if he was 
unable to name them the next day he was beaten, 
just as children are beaten in the schools when they 
do not know their lessons. 

And the said Louis, after he heard and began to 
speak, was with Master John of Maynet, formerly 
bailiff of my lord John, Count of Auxerre, and the 
said Master John taught this Louis his paternoster 
and his Ave Maria. Wherefore he said his paternos- 
ter and his Ave Maria well and fully before the in- 
vestigators and before their notaries, and all things 
contained in his deposition, just as any other layman 
would do. 

And when the said Louis was with the said count- 
ess and the said Master John, he went back several 
times to the house of the said Gaucher, and then he 
learned from the said Gaucher and from his wife 
that they had found him in the said castle and at 
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that age, concerning which thing he testified in his 
deposition. 

And when it was inquired and asked of the said 
Louis by the said investigators, who gave him the 
name of Louis, he said that when he knew how to 
speak, he told the said Gaucher how he had received 
his hearing at the said tomb, and all that had befallen 
him there. Wherefore the said Gaucher said to him: 
‘‘Tt is my will that you be called Louis in honor of 
Louis, the King of France, who has delivered you 
from your infirmity.’’ And when they asked the said 
Louis if he believed that he had received hearing and 
speech through the prayers and through the merits 
of the blessed Saint Louis, and he had answered 
‘*Yes,’’ they then asked him: ‘‘Why do you believe 
it, as there was then within you neither belief nor 
faith nor devotion toward him, but you had come to 
the tomb by chance?’’ He answered that he knew 
no other cause for his belief excepting that he had 
need of this favor. Wherefore he believes that for 
his mercy’s sake the blessed my Lord Saint Louis 
prayed God for him, and thus did he receive his hear- 
ing, so he believes. 


THE DEAF IN THE FOURTEENTH CENSUS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 1920 


CAUSES OF DEAFNESS 


Supplementary information regarding the census 
of the deaf in the United States taken in 1920, and 
dealing with the various causes of deafness, has been 
issued by the Census Bureau. A summary of this 
kind is of great value in pointing out the great foes 
of childhood that attack especially the sense of hear- 
ing, at the same time indicating wherein medical at- 
tention must particularly concentrate if there is to 
be any decrease in the rate of the occurrence of deaf- 
ness. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘What was the cause 
or supposed cause of deafness?’’ on the special 
schedule that was sent to every one of the 44,885 
persons reported as ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ by the census 
enumerators in 1920, a return was made for 32,592 
persons. 

As was done for both the census of 1900 and 1910, 
the various diseases were classified according to 
three main divisions, namely, as they affected the 
external ear, the middle ear, and the inner ear. In 
addition, two other general classes were employed, 
one a ‘‘combination of different classes of causes,’’ 
and within the other all unclassifiable causes such 
as ‘‘congenital, sickness, falls and blows, accident, 
earache,’’ etc. Those ailments affecting the middle 
ear were in turn arranged according to whether 
or not they produced a suppurative condition; those 
leaving their effect upon the inner ear were divided 
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into those causes that affected the labyrinth and 
those that injured or destroyed the auditory nerve. 

The following table indicates the distribution as 
described above of the ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ pop- 
ulation in 1920, for whom special schedules were re- 
turned, in comparison with a similar distribution 
in 1910. 


CAUSES OF DEAFNESS—1920 AND 1910 


Per cent 
Number distribution 
1920 | 1910 | 1920}1910 
85,026|/19,153| 
82,592 | 18,161 | 100.0 | 100.0 

182| 64] O4 
4,507| 254] 248 
8,708 | 20.5| 20.4 
10.3 


Causes 


Total persons returning special schedules 
Total reporting cause 
I. Causes Affecting the External Ear 
II. Causes Affecting the Middle Ear 
Causes producing suppurative condition__ 


Scarlet fever 
Measles 
Disease of the ear 
Abscess in the head 
Diphtheria 
Pneumonia 
Influenza (grippe) 
All other 
Causes not producing suppurative condition 


Whooping cough 
h 


o 


' 
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iol 
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Causes affecting the auditory nerve 
Meningitis 
Brain fever 
Typhoid fever 
Paralysis and infantile paralysis 


| 


Convulsions 
All other 


All other causes affecting the internal ear_ 
. Combination of Different Classes ef Oauses 


~ 


crosses 


0.8 | 


17,418 | 9,869 | 


58.4| | 


7,533 


41.5 


| 
| 
| 1,083 525 | 
| 464 287 j 
| 446 349 | 
319 166 
| 295 102 | | 
151 $7 | | 
| 578 | 287 | | 
| 1.589 | 7 
417 1 
All other causes affecting the middle ear... 
III. Causes Affecting the Internal Ear_..._...| 6,429 | 3,666| 19 
Causes affecting the 272 226 | 
Malaria! fever and 162 128 | 
_----.| 5,976 | 3,999 |_| 
------| 8,287 | 1,812 | 
1,314 927 
642 384 
236 35 
Iv 268 | 55| 0.3 
V. Unclassifiable 1.2 
1,177 587 36| 8.2 
162 57 08 
168 60 0.5 0.38 
All ether 389 605| 12{ 3.3 
Cause unknown or not reported__-_-_| 2,489| 
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An analysis of the comparison made in the table 
just given reveals a number of interesting conditions. 

1. With few exceptions the proportionate impor- 
tance of each cause of deafness remained very nearly 
the same in 1920 as it did in 1910, despite the fact 
that in the latter census only a little more than half 
as many special schedules were returned as in 1920. 
It would be instructive to the reader to glance down 
the last two columns of the table in noting this fact. 
In other words, the percentage of cases in which 
each disease was a factor in producing deafness re- 
mained practically the same for both censuses, in- 
dicating, on the fact of it, that in ten years relatively 
little progress has been made in checking the deleter- 
ious effect of the diseases in question. In further 
support of this contention one may point to the ratio 
of causes of deafness classed as ‘‘congenital.’’ In 
1920 it was 41.5 per cent of those who indicated a 
cause of deafness on the schedules returned, which 
was exactly the same as the percentage derived from 
the returns for 1910. 

2. A notable exception to the statement just ex- 
plained was scarlet fever as an individual factor 
causing loss of hearing. In 1910, 11.0 per cent of 
the cases reporting a cause traced their deafness to 
the effects of this disease, whereas in 1920 the same 
malady resulted in deafness in 10.3 per cent of those 
who indicated a cause. Brain fever as a causative 
of deafness also fell in ratio from 5.1 to 4.0 per cent. 
However, these apparent gains in the control of the 
major diseases that bring on deafness were some- 
what counterbalanced by the increase in 1920 of the 
ratio, as compared with the figures for 1910, of 
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such diseases as measles, and infantile paralysis. 
In view of the ravages of the last-named disease 
during the middle of the past intercensal decade 
when it took on the proportions of an epidemic, it is 
not surprising to find it assuming greater promi- 
nence as a cause of deafness in the census returns for 
1920. 

3. A majority of cases, or 55.8 per cent, of those 
who reported causes that were classifiable within 
the three main groups laid down in the table de- 
clared that the loss of hearing was due to an afflic- 
tion that attacked the middle ear. The greater 
number of these cases were accounted for by causes 
that brought on a suppurative condition of the 
middle ear, namely, scarlet fever, measles, abscess 
in the head, diphtheria, pneumonia, and influenza. In 
1910 the corresponding proportion was 54.7 per cent. 

4. The proportionate ratio with which the in- 
ternal ear was the target of attack was 43.3 per cent; 
in 1910 it was 44.5 per cent. In most of these cases 
the attack was upon the auditory nerve by such dis- 
eases aS meningitis, brain fever, typhoid fever, in- 
fantile paralysis, and convulsions. Where the laby- 
rinth was affected it was due to malarial fever and 
quinine, and mumps. 

5. As seemed to be true in 1910, so in 1920 scarlet 
fever was most active of all the individual causes re- 
ported. Of the entire number of those whose returned 
echedules indicated a classifiable cause for the loss 
of hearing, almost one fourth (22.5 per cent) named 
this affliction as the cause of deafness. Meningitis, 
with a percentage of 21.8, followed scarlet fever 
very closely in this respect. Then came brain fever 
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with a percentage of 8.8 of those who reported a 
cause that could be classified. If it is true that 
brain fever is only a form of meningitis, then the 
latter must be considered as the leading cause of 
acquired deafness. Fourth in order of importance 
among the classifiable causes was measles, with a 
percentage of 7.3. The latter proportion, however, 
probably does not accurately represent the relative 
importance of measles as a cause of deafness. As 
very often happens where measles results in loss of 
hearing, the latter condition comes on only after 
some time has elapsed, so that the connection be- 
tween the cause and its actual effect is not so evident. 
In diseases like meningitis and scarlet fever where 
loss of hearing is involved, the affliction is usually 


brought on very rapidly. 


1.8. F. 


TEACHING CURRENT HISTORY 


If someone were to inquire as to the greatest help 
in awakening children, in making them alert and in- 
teresting, the answer could very well be, the news- 
papers. This is one of the lessons the writer learned 
from the World War. Before that time, some success 
in teaching current history had been achieved, but 
it was the interest aroused by the war that brought 
out the inestimable value of such a study. 

During the exciting days that followed our en- 
trance into the war, the pupils relied to a great extent 
upon the teachers to tell them thenews. Lack of time 
and scarcity of papers prevented the majority of them 
from getting much from the papers in the reading 
rooms. In order to give them the news as briefly 
and concisely as possible, all available space on the 
wall slates was covered with items and explanations 
of words and expressions. This was eagerly read by 
all the pupils in the upper grades and talked about 
afterwards in the conversational period. Several 
papers were brought to the classroom which the 
pupils were permitted to read whenever they had a 
few leisure moments. This met with a great deal 
of enthusiasm. However, it was noticed that the 
papers often disappeared from the teacher’s desk, 
and upon investigation the fact was brought to light 
that some of the brighter pupils had secreted them, 
usually sitting on them until the time had come to 
read. This led to some very careless work. The 
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quicker pupils dashed through the exercises, hand- 
ing in the papers without a glance to see whether 
they had made mistakes or not, so that they would be 
ready to seize the newspapers before others could 
get them. Although they no doubt were obtain- 
ing equally as much from the newspaper as from 
the exercise, still it was found necessary to establish 
the rule that those who did careless work would not 
be permitted to read the papers the following day. 
This was severe punishment, but it resulted in a 
sobering of the pupils and the production of better 
work. 

The news was utilized in all manner of language, 
both oral and written. Whenever time permitted, 
there was a conversational period when each pupil 
was required to relate some topic. In this, as in all 
other work, the brighter pupils had to be suppressed 
and the slower ones induced to take part. In order 
to have something to talk about, they took to reading 
the papers in the reading rooms. The teacher was 
frequently hailed in passing through the sitting 
rooms, or from the dormitory windows, with, ‘‘ What 
is the news? Tell us the news.’’ And she would 
also be stopped at times by the older pupils who 
wished to inform her about something they had 
heard or read. Even the slower ones forgot to be 
self-conscious, so that as a result the speech habit 
became more fixed and natural. 

In following the movements of the troops, a won- 
derful amount of geography was absorbed, and in 
looking up the causes of some of the ancient national 
hatreds, the interest of the children in history was 
stimulated. Long before the end of the war, a gen- 
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eral intellectual awakening was noticeable in most 
of the pupils. They were more responsive, more 
alert, more like hearing girls and boys. 

However, with the close of hostilities, it became 
more difficult to carry on the work. The papers 
seemed hopelessly dull in comparison to what they 
had been. Here is where a great deal of work on 
the part of the teacher was necessary. After having 
seen what might be accomplished by a study of the 
newspapers, it was determined to go on with the 
work. The slates were still covered with news, and 
the papers were still brought to the classroom. It 
was found, however, that the boys were apt to con- 
fine their reading to the sport page, while the girls 
languidly looked over the advertisements of clothing 
sales, relying upon the teacher to keep them posted 
should anything worthwhile happen in such an unin- 
teresting world. To overcome this tendency, it be- 
came necessary to treat the subject as a regular 
study, giving tests twice a month and putting the 
grades on the report cards. The handy little paper, 
Current Events was used, and that, with the news 
given by the teacher, formed the background for the 
study. 

Each pupil had a current history notebook where- 
in he copied from thirty to forty questions, the an- 
swers to which he was supposed to find in Current 
Events. The greatest difficulty with this method was 
that, in spite of all efforts on the part of the teacher, 
the pupils would exchange answers and memorize 
them parrot fashion, each giving the same answer 
word for word. The best way of overcoming this 
habit was by oral discussion of the news in class, 
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each pupil telling what he thought and asking ques- 
tions. 

As the more undeveloved pupils entered the upper 
grades, it was noticed they were not only uninter- 
ested in the news of the day, but were frequently 
averse to reading Current Events at all. This, no 
doubt, was largely due to the fact that the language 
was far beyond their comprehension, all the prepara- 
tory steps having been omitted. They had neither 
the language nor the geographic knowledge neces- 
sary to an understanding of the subject. How can 
we expect a child to be interested in the opening of 
Congress if he doesn’t know what Congress is, or in 
the marriage of the king of Jugo-Slavia when he has 
no idea where or what Jugo-Slavia is? 

A splendid plan to arouse the interest of such pu- 
pils in current affairs is to use the pictures that ap- 
pear in the Sunday paper, not those of the comic 
sections, but those showing pictures of famous per- 
sons and places. For this kind of work, a paper like 
the New York Times is especially helpful. A few pic- 
tures that the teacher felt would especially interest 
the class could be selected and either pinned onto 
the bulletin board or cut out so that the pupils could 
come up to the desk to see them. The teacher might 
then devote a few moments to telling the children 
something about each picture, but care should be ex- 
ercised not to weary them or go beyond their depth. 
They should then be encouraged to ask questions. 

The nature of the picture or pictures chosen should 
depend upon the class. Some pupils are most inter- 
ested in animals, others in places, beautiful houses or 
scenery. What the picture is doesn’t matter much, 
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so long as it interests the class. The main point is 
to connect skillfully one picture with another, gradu- 
ally leading the pupils on to an interest in matters 
outside their own little sphere. The picture may 
be one of Mr. Harding’s dog. After the children 
have seen it, they could be told his name and that he 
belongs to the President of the United States. This 
could be followed up by a picture of the White House 
and of Mr. and Mrs. Harding with the necessary ex- 
planation. Such work forms a good background 
for language work and the teacher will find it a 
blessed relief from ‘‘The Cat and the Churn’’ and 
other harmless, but overworked stories. In a short 
while the whole pictorial section of the paper could 
be given the class to look at to heart’s content. 

It does no harm to show little children places on 
the map, even though their knowledge of geography 
does not extend beyond the school grounds. It gives 
them an idea of the practical value of geography 
and awakens a desire for further knowledge of the 
subject. 

When the interest of the class has been secured, 
brief items mav be put on the slates each day. These 
can be read to the class and all questions on them 
answered, although nothing need be required of the 
pupils at the time. The news of importance could 
then be told both in school and out, and it would not 
be long before the brighter pupils begin to tell some 
news they have gathered from the older pupils or 
culled from the papers themselves. 

With the average class, the study of such a paper 
as Current Events may be begun in the fifth grade. 
The picture work, however, may be taken up as early 
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as the third or fourth grade, and should be continued 
to some extent all through the grades. With Current 
Events it is a good plan to tell the pupils something, 
mark the articles that explain more about the sub- 
ject, give the papers to the class, and let the pupils 
get what they can from them. Occasionally, an issue 
in which there is almost nothing of interest for small 
pupils comes, but this does not occur often. If 
the news is told in a simple, interesting way, the 
pupils will begin to like the little paper and look for- 
ward with pleasure to its coming. 

Too much should not be expected of the pupils in 
the beginning. The primary point is to awaken 
their interest and make them like to read the papers. 
This desire can be easily stifled if we demand too 
much written news or force the pupils to ask ques- 
tions. The latter should be spontaneous and natural. 
Nor should we be over particular about correcting 
the language every time a child opens his mouth. 
The worst mistakes should be noted for correction 
later. 

In this, as in all other work, the class should be 
considered asaunit. There should not be a constant 
‘‘showing off’’ of the bright pupils to the neglect of 
the slower ones, for sooner or later even the former 
will have to suffer for such work. 

In the course of a systematic study of current 
affairs, the pupils should at times be made to look 
up the meaning of unfamiliar words that they run 
across in the papers. The teacher could show them 
how these words may be employed in sentences, if 
they are words that lend themselves to use in every- 
day language. In such an exercise it is necessary 
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to follow the rule of common sense and not load 
the minds of the children with words far beyond 
their needs. 

In addition to the daily papers, such periodicals 
as the Literary Digest, the Outlook, and Current 
Opinion could be used for a short time each week, 
principally for the cartoons, which are a great help 
in interesting the pupils in political affairs and in 
awakening a sense of humor, a quality often lacking 
in the deaf. 

The lesson plan which the writer has found suc- 
cessful follows in general this procedure. The 
pupils read Current Events independently after 
which the teacher discusses the news with them 
orally. Then they copy about thirty questions and 
look up the answers in the paper. For this work 
paper that has been cut and punched at the printing 
office and held together with fasteners is used. This 
is much more satisfactory than the very emaciated 
type of notebook now on the market. As the papers 
come in, the pupils fasten them into cardboard backs 
the size of the paper. In this way the papers are 
preserved and can be referred to at anv time. The 
answers to the questions are given sometimes orally, 
sometimes in writing, depending upon the amount 
of time that is available for the subject. About 
three times a week there is a conversation period 
when the teacher and the pupils exchange news. 

About once a week clippings from the city papers 
are distributed for the pupils to read. The children 
then go to the slates and in simple, condensed lan- 
guage give a summary of what they have read. This 
is a most helpful exercise in interpreting language. 
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It is explained to them that it is not necessary to 
change every word, but to express the thought in a 
simple way. In addition to this work, the class is 
usually required to look up the places spoken of in 
the paper. 

Twice a month a test covering the work gone over 
in the previous two weeks is given. The examina- 
tion papers are graded as strictly as those on any 
other subject and the marks put on the report cards. 

In exercises in which the pupils make written re- 
ports of what they have read in the newspapers, the 
teacher should take pains to discourage the relating 
of murders, suicides, and scandals, for one of the 
chief points to bring out is to teach the pupils what 
is worth while to read. 

A good number of deaf children are deficient in 
reasoning powers. In order to overcome this, ques- 
tions demanding thought should be given and each 
member of the class required to give some expres- 
sion of opinion on the subject. Such questions could 
be along the following lines: 

‘*Do you think the Bonus Bill should or should 
not have been passed? Why?’’ 

‘‘Do you approve of the plan to establish a hospi- 
tal for tubercular patients in each county in North 
Carolina? Why?’’ 

‘*Do you think we should or should not limit the 
number of immigrants coming to this country? 
Why?’’ 

In order to have her pupils understand the news, 
the writer has prepared for them an outline in civil 
government. This can be given before the regular 
study is taken up. It is hardly possible to teach cur- 
rent history without it. 
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Newspaper work is especially helpful in teaching 
idiomatic phrases and old sayings. Thedaily papers 
are full of such expressions, but we never notice 
them because we have become accustomed to them. 
However, they do catch the eyes of deaf children and 
puzzle them. Pupils are constantly asking for the 
meaning of such terms as ‘‘take some of their own 
medicine, ’’ ‘‘ give—a black eye,’’ ‘‘on the other hand,’’ 
‘‘kill two birds with one stone,’’ ‘‘made no bones of,’’ 
‘‘in hot water about,’’ ‘‘made a cat’s paw of,’’ and 
many others. The pupils should be encouraged to 
bring in such expressions. After giving their 
proper explanation in class, the teacher could make a 
note of them so as to work them into the conversation 
when possible. However, regular drill with them 
should not be given, for the children are likely to 
overwork them until they become tiresome. Largely 
from their paper work they can acquire a knowledge 
of this idiomatic English in a natural way. 

In conclusion, it is not much amiss to say that as a 
means of acquiring language naturally, of gaining 
general knowledge, of applying their knowledge of 
geography, and of making the pupils alert and inter- 
esting, a study of the newspapers is by far and away 
the best method. 

ANNIE McDOWELL ERVIN, 
Instructor in the North Carolina School, 
Morganton, N. C. 


THE LIGHT THAT HIDES ITS BRILLIANCE? 


In reality, the ‘‘light’’ referred to, hidden by the 
ancient structure of the provincial orphan asylum 
of Seville, finds its being in the series of self-ex- 
plaining shelf-models which the director of the pro- 
vincial institute for the deaf and the blind has con- 
ceived, planned, and to the utmost of his abilities 
helped to construct so that the rudiments of educa- 
tion could be applied in his work of training the 
deaf and the dumb. 

Don Manuel Barrera Bernaldez is sixty years 
old. Thirty-nine of his years have been devoted 
to teaching deaf children. He is superintendent 
and sole instructor of the school for the deaf as well 
as director of the institution given over to the edu- 
cation of the blind. If we were to take into con- 
sideration the conditions and well nigh insurmount- 
able difficulties which hamper his work, we would 
see that he has succeeded in accomplishing wonders 
with his pupils. There are twenty-eight of the 
latter, ranging in age between eight and twenty, 
and varying greatly in grade of education and 
intelligence. 

With a persevering spirit, he not only has incul- 
cated in this heterogeneous group of young deaf- 
mutes the rudiments of education, such as grammar, 
arithemtic, history, and geography, but to many of 


~ 4 Translated, with permission, from the July 9, 1922, issue of 
Blanco Y Negro, an illustrated review published at Madrid. 
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them he has taught speech and how to understand 
from the movements of the lips what is being said. 
His devotion to his work is unlimited, his time and 
his energies are given up entirely to the instruction 
of his charges. Although some of them manifest a 
special aptitude in learning to speak, Professor Ber- 
naldez gives up a good deal of his own spare time so 
that every one in the class may apply himself to 
cultivating such an inclination. In his pupils he 
finds his whole existence; to help them and to 
develop their intelligence constitute his greatest 
satisfaction. 

The writer of this paper is an American who has 
dedicated his existence to the oral education of deaf 
children in the United States. He is acquainted 
with the institutions established for this purpose 
all over Europe, South America, and Japan, in 
addition to the intimate contact that he enjoys with 
such centers in his own country, the United States. 
He is therefore able to appreciate with an under- 
standing interest the relative value of that which 
he encounters in visiting schools for the deaf. Upon 
the occasion of a visit to the provincial school of 
Seville, he quickly perceived the influence of an 
exceptional person, and became aware of the unique 
work of that individual, who has produced it out of 
sheer enthusiasm during his few free moments with- 
out any outside assistance. It consists in the plan- 
ning and construction of practically perfect models 
in miniature of objects in current use. This ex- 
celient piece of work, to which he has devoted many 
years of effort, is composed of fourteen cabinet 
shelves, some of which are illustrated in the accom- 
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panying photographs. These shelves are set up 
along the sides of a large hall, and on top of them 
are arranged beautiful mounted specimens of birds 
and other examples of the fauna of Spain. The 
principal part in each of these cabinets, protected by 
glass doors, is divided into either two or four sec- 
tions. In each of the latter is a display in miniature 
of various objects. 

The most difficult task in the education of the deaf, 
even in the case of their having been taught to 
speak, consists in giving them an understanding of 
the meaning of language, or having them comprehend 
the significance of words and use them properly. 
First come the training of the vocal powers and the 
reading of the movements of the lips; but until 
the pupil possesses a sufficient vocabulary with 
which to express himself, the power of enunciating 
language by speech is of no avail. Professor Ber- 
naldez utilizes the shelf models, that in the course 
of many years of teaching he himself has constructed, 
precisely with the object that his pupils may acquire 
an extensive vocabulary. For this labor he has 
received no more remuneration than the little outlay 
necessary for the raw materials. It can almost be 
said that he has obtained not even a sign of grate- 
fulness for his efforts. His work has encountered 
only indifference and pedantic expressions of praise. 

The objects contained in the cases serve Prof. 
Bernaldez as a medium for conveying to his pupils 
a hold upon the stock of words that are in every- 
day use, teaching them a word with the aid of the 
object that it represents. 
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For example, the first group of the accompanying 
illustrations represents a kitchen, a dining room, a 
laundry, and a store room. The other photograph 
reproduces in turn a poultry yard, a bakery, a stable, 
and a carriage house. When one considers that 
every one of his innumerable objects, not- 
withstanding its minute proportions, is_ perfect 
in all its details and, moreover, is composed 
of the same materials as the object it represents 
usually is, it becomes clear what great skill and un- 
limited patience were necessary to produce so excel- 
lent a collection. These objects, so tiny, so delicate, 
and of such difficult construction, made by Sr. Ber- 
naldez with his own hands, display a marvellous 
talent. 

The writer believes that so extraordinary a work, 
concealed in a relatively unknown place, reflects 
great credit upon Spain and the Spanish character, 
and well merits greater prominence. As friend and 
admirer, it affords him the greatest pleasure to of- 
fer this humble token of esteem to a distinguished 
colleague, Don Manuel Barrera Bernaldez. 

JOHN D. WRIGHT, 
Principal of the Wright Oral School, 
New York City. 


THE PATHOLOGY OF DEAF-MUTISM? 


To acquire a scientific knowledge of the patho- 
logical condition of the ear in deaf-mutism, we de- 
pend almost exclusively on post-mortem exami- 
nations. Saint-Hilaire, in a recent publication, 
collected from medical literature 150 autopsies on 
deaf-mutes. This, is certainly a goodly number, 
and one might suppose that it was sufficient to settle 
forever the question at issue. But we must re- 
member that quite a few of these autopsies were 
made long ago, when the knowledge of anatomy and 
physiology was not as far advanced as it is to-day, 
and when the microscope was not as much employed 
as it is at present. Much of the data, too, collected 
at these autopsies has been incomplete. Many, for 
example, who carefully examined the condition of the 
middle ear gave no description of the internal ear; 
while others who studied minutely the atrophies of 
the auditory nerve or the pathological changes in 
the brain paid no attention at all to the organ of 
hearing proper. During the past 15 years better 
returns have been made from autopsies, and the 
knowledge so obtained has been a substantial gain 
to the study of this subject. 

The most important lesions of the external ear 
observed at the autopsies referred to above were 
deformity of the auricle and malformation of the 
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external canal, which caused complete obstruction to 
sound waves. While unilateral malformation of this 
description is not rare, bilateral deformity is very 
exceptional. It was found in cases of atresia of the 
auditory meatus that the constriction was due to 
osseous formation situated most often in the 
vicinity of the tympanum. 

Middle Ear—Drum membrane was seen to be the 
seat of various conditions, such as hypertrophy, 
retraction, adhesions, perforations, scar, calca- 
reous deposits, etc., which are signs of previous in- 
flammation, either catarrhal or suppurative. These 
lesions were observed equally as often in the con- 
genital deaf as in the acquired. The changes on the 
internal wall of the tympanic cavity are of great 
importance, because the fenestra: ovalis and the 
fenestra rotunda are situated there and communicate 
with the internal ear.. In many cases of acquired 
deaf-mutism the round window was found to be 
wanting or partly obstructed by bony tissue. These 
lesions were very exceptional in congenital deaf- 
mutes. It is thought that the disappearance of the 
round window was probably due to the process of 
ossification resulting from an inflammation of the 
middle ear, which had extended to the internal ear. 
In half the cases where there was obstruction of the 
round window there was also rigidity of the oval 
window, caused either by osseous or fibrous tissue. 
The promontory, which corresponds to the large 
turn of the cochlea, was occasionally found wanting. 
This is of interest as pointing to the congenital ab- 
sence of the cochlea. Pus, cholesteatoma, etc., were 
found in the tympanic cavity in quite a number of 
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cases, but these by-products have little more than de- 
scriptive importance to the present subject. Ossv- 
cles were often found with signs of previous suppu- 
ration of the middle ear. The congenital absence of 
the chain of bones is very exceptional. The only 
case of the kind was that reported by Montain, and 
there were certain contradictory statements in the 
report which made even this case very doubtful. 
The anvil was often wanting. This bone disappears 
very easily in long suppuration of the middle ear, 
especially if the hammer which supports it in normal 
relations is also absent. The absence of the stapes 
was also a frequent observation. In the vast major- 
ity of cases it was the result of inflammatory process 
during life. Michel reported a case in which it was 
certainly due to congenital malformation. Ankylosis 
of the ossicles was observed with great frequency in 
the autopsies of deaf-mutes, but it does not differ 
from that observed in progressive deafness from 
chronic catarrh of the middle ear, and is not thought 
to have any special bearing upon deaf-mutism. 
Lesions of the middle ear have been proven to exist 
in half of the cases of congenital deaf-mutism, and 
in two-thirds of the cases of acquired deaf-mutism. 
These pathological modifications seem almost always 
to result from inflammation. We may say that on 
the whole they are insufficient of themselves to pro- 
duce deaf-mutism. Still the ossification of the two 
labyrinthine windows, which have been observed in a 
few instances, is quite capable of causing deafness, 
which in turn may be followed by loss of speech. 
But it must be added that when such ossification was 
found, there were always at the same time lesions in 
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the internal ear, which were sufficient to account for 
the deaf-mutism. 

Internal Ear—In a majority of the autopsies very 
important modifications were found both in the os- 
seous and the membranous parts of the internal 
ear. Conditions caused by arrest of development, 
by destruction of the sensory organ and by osseous 
proliferation, were in general the most conspicuous. 
In some cases there was complete absence of the 
membranous labyrinth; in others it existed, but only 
in small portions; in others, again, the sensory 
organ seemed intact, but microscopic examination 
revealed serious alteration in the cellular structure. 
In some instances the bony labyrinth was entirely 
wanting, while in others it was present, but only in 
a rudimentary way. Total absence of the membra- 
nous labyrinth was noted in quite a few cases. In 
six cases it was concomitant with an absence of the 
osseous labyrinth. Im three cases it was rudimen- 
tary. Most authors attribute this absence of mem- 
branous labyrinth to an error of development. 
Mygind, on the contrary, is of the opinion that it is 
the result of an inflammatory process. 

Vestibule.—This was the seat of various lesions, 
as, for example, (a) complete obliteration by osseous 
tissue; (b) decrease in size of the cavity caused by 
osseous or periosteal proliferation; (c) enlargement 
of the vestibule as observed in four cases; (d) ab- 
normal communications entering the vestibule, as, 
for instance, the fenestra rotunda. The vestibule 
was perhaps less often affected by morbid process 
than any other part of the labyrinth, and when it was 
involved the cochlea and semi-circular canals were 
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almost always affected. The membranous contents 
of the vestibule presented very important modi- 
fications, such as thickening of the sacculus, small 
colloid bodies, otolites, pigmented debris, calcareous 
concretions, caseous matter, all signs of previous 
inflammatory process. Dilation of the aqueductus 
vestibuli was observed in ten eases. This is not re- 
garded as sufficient to produce deaf-mutism. The 
absence of the aqueduct was observed once, and once 
it was seen to be obstructed by fibrous tissue. 

Cochlea.—Pathological changes in this part of 
the internal ear were a little more frequent than in 
the vestibule. In a few instances it was found to be 
affected alone, but more often there were associated 
lesions of the semi-circular canals and vestibule. 
Morbid changes in the cochlea were noted in about 
two-fifths of the autopsies. They were more fre- 
quent and of more importance in the cases of acquired 
deaf-mutism, and consisted chiefly of complete 
absence of the organ, a modification in its size and 
form of bony and fibrous proliferation. A rather 
frequent observation was the absence of one or more 
turns in the spire, and the formation of small cavi- 
ties in the bone, either at the base or at the apex. The 
membranous part was the seat of modifications 
analogous to those already mentioned in the mem- 
branous vestibule, or, for example, colloid bodies, 
pigmented debris, calcareous deposits and different 
epithelial products, resulting from the destruction 
of the sensory elements. 

Semi-circular Canals.—These, of all parts of the 
labyrinth, were most frequently invaded by patho- 
logical process. More than one-half of the autop- 
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sies gave positive results in this respect. The short- 
ening or lengthening of the canals, observed in quite 
a number of cases, is regarded as capable of destroy- 
ing their physiological function. Generally speaking, 
the semi-circular canals do not differ essentially in 
their pathological lesions from other parts of the 
internal ear. They were found to be entirely absent 
in quite a few cases; but what occurred more often 
was an obliteration of one or more of their entrances 
by fibrous or bony tissue. The superior canal was 
more often affected than the other two. The mem- 
branous parts of the semi-circular canals presented 
the same marks of degeneration as observed in the 
vestibule and cochlea—complete or partial destruc- 
tion, colloid concretions, pigmentation, otolites, 
pus, etc. 

Auditory Nerve—Pathological modifications of 
the auditory nerve in deaf-mutes are numerous and 
important. They result from congenital malforma- 
tion, arrest of development, and from lesions of 
degeneration supervening during life. Complete 
absence of the auditory nerve was noticed in two 
autopsies. In a case reported by Nuhn, besides an 
entire absence of the membranous labyrinth, the 
auditory nerve was wanting in the floor of the fourth 
ventricle. In three cases observed by Schultze, 
Ackermann, and Meyer, acoustic fibres were not 
found in the floor of the fourth ventricle. They 
were to some extent visible in a case reported by 
Politzer, and existed as vague fibrils in a case of 
Luys. Anomalies of the nerve have also been 
observed. In a case of Helie, it originated in the 
restiform body by a single root. In other cases it 
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sent a large anastamosing bundle to the facial, which 
reduced it in consequence to a slender filament. 
The most frequently observed lesion of the auditory 
nerve was atrophy, which presented itself under two 
different aspects. In the one the nerve trunk was 
diminished in volume, reduced to a thin filament ; 
in the other, on the contrary, it remained large and 
hard. This atrophy may affect the entire length of 
the nerve, or it may be limited to the vestibular 
branch or to the cochlear branch. 

It is not always easy to determine by what morbid 
process these modifications of the auditory nerve are 
brought about. In a general way one may say that 
absence of organic structure and anomalies are the 
result of congenital malformation, while atrophy of 
the nerve in its entirety is a sequence of degener- 
ation. 

Judging from the data furnished by the 150 au- 
topsies referred to throughout this article, we may 
sum up the whole by saying that the pathology of 
deaf-mutism varies greatly; that all the anatomical 
alterations of the ear, which are capable of producing 
grave deafness, have been found in deaf-mutes; that 
no one organic lesion has been constantly present; 
and that, according to the present state of our know- 
ledge, there is no single definite pathological condi- 
tion which is characteristic of the disease. We need 
further investigation, more careful and intelligent 
study of pathological specimens obtained from au- 
topsies on deaf-mutes. The subject offers a good 
field for the lovers of research work. 

J. J. CARROLL, 
Baltimore, Md. 


I 


FROM THE ANGLE OF THE OTOLOGIST 


In a recent number of The Laryngoscope (Sep- 
tember, 1922; vol. xxx, no. 9; St. Louis, Mo.) Dr. 
Gordon Berry, of Worcester, Mass., discusses the 
question, ‘‘Is adult lip-reading worth while?’’ His 
answer is, ‘‘ Emphatically, yes.’’ 

‘‘Lip-reading,’’ says Dr. Berry, ‘‘is far from a 
perfect substitute for hearing but it is the best we 
have.’’ He bases his conclusions regarding its 
problems and its efficacy on statistics and first- 
hand impressions obtained from a detailed study 
of 108 cases taught in the Army Lip-Reading School 
in 1918-1919. This school, organized by Dr. Charles 
W. Richardson of Washington, D. C., was accepted as 
a part of the oto-laryngological clinic of General Hos- 
pital No. 11, Cape May, N. J. Lessons were 
scheduled as ‘‘treatments.’’ Dr. Berry was con- 
nected with the clinic from its inception, first as assis- 
tant to Dr. J. M. Ingersoll, of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
later as its chief medical officer. He is therefore in 
a position to speak authoritatively. 

From records giving the social, educational, voca- 
tional, and hospital histories of each case, Dr. Berry 
finds that the average age of the men was 26; that ‘‘a 
large majority of them before entering the army 
were of the so-called laboring class,’’ which adjudges 
them to have been ‘‘relatively low in the economic 
scale’’ and ‘‘of a low mental acuity, lower than the 
average’’; that one-fifth of the men had little more 
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than grammar school training and one-fourth were 
illiterate; that one-third were totally deaf, one-third 
could hear voice at less than one foot and the re- 
mainder could hear conversation at less than five feet ; 
and a little more than half had suffered sudden loss 
of hearing while the others had a progressive form 
of deafness. 

A consideration of these facts makes the accom- 
plishment of the men seem almost incredibly credit- 
able. Dr. Berry tells us that on a final rating 53% 
of them were graded as ‘‘excellent,’’ able to un- 
derstand without repetition 90 to 100% of all that 
was said to them; that 21% were ‘‘good,’’ able 
to understand 80 to 90%; that 4% were ‘‘average,”’ 
able to understand 70 to 80%; that 16% were 
‘‘fair,’’ able to understand 60 to 70 %; that 6% 
were ‘‘poor,’’ able to understand less than 60%. 
These data were assembled from weekly individual 
reports representing the summarized opinions of 
several teachers. 

From other carefully compiled statistical tables 
Dr. Berry deduces some illuminating facts. After 
much experimentation it was decided to give each 
man three periods of individual instruction each 
day, totalling more than two hours’ work with a 
trained teacher. On such an assignment three- 
fourths of the men were graduated as either good 
or expert lip-readers, the average length of time 
required for finishing the course being 2.7 months. 
It would appear that Dr. Berry is right in contend- 
ing that ‘‘the intensive nature of the program 
played a very important part in the success of the 
work.’’ He urges individual rather than group 
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instruction. ‘‘Lessons should be conducted daily 
not weekly, and twice a day is better than once. 
A student should make lip-reading during this in- 
tensive study his main business, not his avocation. 
He should be saturated in lip-reading.’’ 

Figures show that the ‘‘excellent’’ group com- 
pleted the course in the shortest time, averaging 
2.1 months while the ‘‘poor’’ averaged 6.0 months, 
thus proving that natural aptitude made for ease 
and speed as well as for superiority. Educational 
advantages seemed for once to be of no advantage. 
The percentage of illiterate and primary men graded 
as ‘‘excellent’’ slightly exceeded the percentage of 
college and high-school men of like rank. From 
this Dr. Berry concludes: ‘‘Two of the most im- 
portant factors for success are: first, the ability 
instinctively to see and comprehend mouth move- 
ments and positions; and second, the power to hold 
without effort the memory picture of succeeding 
words and word groups.’’ He advises the teacker ‘‘to 
rely more on the intuition and imagination of a 
pupil than upon his analytical acumen and memory.’’ 
The table showing the relation of deafness to excel- 
lence of work establishes that ‘‘a total deafness was 
no handicap as these men learned as readily as those 
who could hear a little.’’ 

In a sub-division entitled ‘‘The Psychology of Lip- 
Reading,’’ some valuable points are offered to 
teachers. ‘‘Success fostered optimism which in turn 
fostered success,’’ says Dr. Berry, discussing the ef- 
forts of the beginner. ‘‘A stumble not only halted 
this progress but turned the tide in the other direc- 
tion. A word is missed, the teacher patiently re- 
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turns to it, repeats it but the pupil cannot make what 
it looks like fit into the context. The wise teacher 
now changes the word or the context, approaching the 
word from a different angle. . . . The pupil is de- 
lighted to find how cleverly he reads that which at 
first seemed so hard, and on this wave of success, he 
hastens on for new worlds to conquer.’’ The teacher 
is strongly cautioned against repetition which not 
only delays the progress of the lesson but bewilders 
the student and destroys his confidence in himself. 
‘*Hach succeeding failure is not of importance in it- 
self but the sum total makes a considerable dif- 
ference when the hour is done.’’ 

Dr. Berry’s characterization of the ideal in- 
structor as his personal reaction conceived her to be, 
is significant: ‘‘An optimistic, cheerful but never- 
theless persistent and aggressive teacher, who meant 
business from the first.’’ His paper at no time 
stresses adherence to any given method but the 
adaptation of method and material to the needs of 
the individual. He stamps with his approval the 
sort of catholicity of selection which Mr. Kipling 
describes, ‘‘Wot ’e thought ’e might require ’e went 
and took.’? He commends enthusiasm and sympathy 
as further qualifications of the successful teacher. 

In coneluding, Dr. Berry recommends the appli- 
cation of army school schedules and standards to 
schools in civil life. He asserts that ‘‘the civilian 
with the will to succeed and the energy and ability 
to carry out an intensive program’’ should get better 
results than did the soldier, handicapped by ‘‘his 
initial unwillingness, his despondency and his in- 
ertia.’’ He urges the otologist to ‘‘encourage the 
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deaf patient through the early discouraging efforts 
into the benefits his persistence will secure him.”’ 
He calls attention to the ‘‘partially deafened chil- 
dren in our public schools whom lip-reading would 
immeasurably help.’’ He makes a plea to the 
members of his profession to foster all research 
work along the lines of lip-reading and hearing- 
development. 

A number of illustrative cases and ‘‘human in- 
terest stories’’ are introduced from which the teacher 
and the would-be lip-reader will get much of in- 
spirational and practical value. But perhaps the 
highest purpose of the paper is served in the power- 
ful suggestion it conveys as to what might be ac- 
complished for adults and for adventitiously deaf 
children with speech, if in various centers, working 
under harmonious clinics, schools might be or- 
ganized where such intensive work as the army pro- 
vided could be obtained, with all commercial con- 
sideration eliminated from the consciousness of 
both teacher and pupil. What blessings such school- 
clinics would be to the ‘‘many deaf’’! Is it Utopian 
to consider the possibility of lip-reading teachers 
and otologists undertaking some such enterprise 
‘‘which looks toward a lightening of the burden?’’ 


ENFIELD JOINER, 
537 West 123d Street, 
New York City. 


TWENTY-THIRD MEETING OF THE CONVENTION 
OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


Attention is again called to the meeting of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf to 
be held at Belleville, Ontario, Canada, beginning 
June 25. 

There will be special tourists’ rates through the 
summer to points near Belleville. The Grand Trunk 
Railway System between Toronto and Montreal runs 
through Belleville. Nearby resorts are the Thou- 
sand Islands and Gananoque. By consulting local 
ticket agents or the nearest Grand Trunk agent, full 
information in regard to special summer round-trip 
tourists’ rates may be obtained. 

An outline of the program in its present form is 
given below. 
PERCIVAL HALL, President. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Monday, June 25: 
Afternoon—Registration in charge of Dr. J. Schuyler Long. 
Registration fee is $1.00. Those taking ad- 
vantage of the special rates and hospitality 
of the Belleville School are expected to be 
members of the Convention. 
8:00 P. M.—General meeting, Dr. Percival Hall 
presiding. 
Welcome, Honorable Mr. Grant, Minister of 
Edueation for Ontario and Dr. Coughlin. 
Superintendent of Belleville School. 
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Response, Dr. N. F. Walker. 
Address of the President. 
Reception. 
Tuesday, June 26: 
8 :30— 9:30 A. M.—Demonstration of oral class work. 
9.30-10 :00—General Session, Dr. Hall presiding . 
Appointment of Committee on Necrology. 
Appointment of Committee on Interpreters. 
Appointment of Assistant Secretaries. 
Appointment of Nominating Committee. 
Greetings, Regrets, Announcements. 
10 :00-12 :00—Oral Section, Miss Connery presiding : 
Paper, ‘‘The Iowa Idea,’’ Mr. Gemmill. 
Paper, Dr. Harris Taylor; Discussion. 
1:30- 2:30 P. M.—Lecture on ‘‘ Psychology of the Deaf,’’ 
Prof. I. 8. Fusfeld. 
Demonstration of oral work with kindergar- 
ten and younger classes. 
2 :30- 4:30—Kindergarten Section, Mrs. Anna C. Hurd 
presiding. 
Program not completed. 
8 :00—Dancing and cards. 
Wednesday, June 27: 
8 :30- 9:30 A. M.—Lecture II, ‘‘ Psychology of the Deaf,”’ 
Prof. I. 8. Fusfeld. 
Demonstration classes in Language, History, 
Arithmetic, and Geography. 
9 :30-10 :00—General Session, Dr. Hall presiding. 
Announcements. 
Appointment of Committee on Nominations. 
Address by prominent Canadian. 
10 :00-12 :00—Normal Section, Supt. E. A. Gruver presid- 
ing, 
Paper, ‘‘ Preparation and Training of Teachers 
of the Deaf,’’ Supt. J. W. Jones; Dis- 
cussion. 
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Paper, ‘‘Normal Training for the College 
Graduate,’’ Miss Ida Gaarder ; Discussion. 

Paper, ‘‘Normal Training,’’ Dr. Caroline A. 
Yale ; Discussion. 


1:30- 2:30—Paper, ‘‘Field Workers, Their Duties and 
Responsibilities,’’ Dr. A. L. E. Crouter; 
Discussion. 
Demonstration of oral and manual classes. 
2 :30- 4:30—-Art Section, Mr. L. Steed presiding. 
Paper, ‘‘Art as It Is Taught to the Deaf,’’ 
Miss Ella V. Waugh; Discussion. 
Paper, ‘‘Art—What Deaf Pupils Should 
and Should Not Be Taught,’’ Mrs. O. A. 
Betts ; Discussion, Supt. Elwood A. Steven- 


son. 
Paper, ‘‘ Art Work,’’ Miss F. W. Doub; Dis- 
cussion. 


Paper, ‘‘Photography for the Deaf,’’ Miss 
Belinda Daniels. 
4:30- 5:00—Executive Committee Meeting. 
8 :00—Lecture, ‘‘The Prevention of Deafness,’’ Dr. 
James Kerr Love. 
Music and cards. 
Thursday, June 28: 
8 :30— 9:00 A. M.—Lecture III, ‘‘ Psychology of the Deaf,’’ 
Prof. I. S. Fusfeld. 
Demonstration of class work. 
9 00-10 :00—Business Meeting, Dr. Hall presiding. 
Announcements. 
Report of Executive Committee. 
Report of Treasurer. 
Report of Secretary. 
Appointment of Committee on Resolutions. 
Election of officers. 
10 :00—Outing with luncheon. 
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Evening—Dancing and cards. 

An informal meeting of teachers who are 
members of the American Association for 
Promoting the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf may be called during the evening to 
discuss future plans. 

Friday, June 29: 
8 :30—- 9:30 A. M.—Industrial exhibit and work by chil- 
dren. 

Aural demonstration, Dr. E. L. LaCrosse. 

9 :30-10 :00—General Session, Dr. Hall presiding. 

Announcements. 

Paper, ‘‘The Deaf and the Automobile,’’ Rep- 
resentative of N. A. D. 

Demonstration by deaf-blind pupils. 

10 :00-12 :00—Jndustrial Section, Mr. J. E. Travis presid- 
ing. 

Paper, ‘‘The New Jersey School’s Industrial 
System,’’ Mr. J. L. Johnson; Discussion. 

Paper, ‘‘The Survey of After-School Indus- 
trial Pursuits,’? Mr. Lyman Steed; Dis- 
cussion. 

Paper, ‘‘The Teaching of Shop Language at 
the Missour: School,’’ Mr. V. S. Birek. 
Discussion. 

Paper, ‘‘ Agriculture as Taught at the Wis- 
consin School,’’ Mr. D. A. Cameron; Dis- 
cussion. 

Paper, ‘‘Industrial Displays at Fairs, ete.,’’ 
Mr. H. J. Menzemer ; Discussion. 

Paper, ‘‘The Deaf in the Industries from the 
Social View Point,’’ Miss Hasenstab ; Dis- 
cussion. 

Paper, ‘‘The Deaf Man and the Printing 
Art’’; Diseussion. 

Paper, ‘‘Domestic Science,’’ Miss Marian 
Ross. 
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1:30—- 2:30 P. M.—Paper and demonstration of Aural 


work, Dr. E. L. LaCrosse. 


:30- 4:30—Aural Section, Miss G. D. Coleman presiding. 


Paper, ‘‘ Results of Three Years of Tone and 

Rhythm Work’’; Discussion. 

Paper, ‘‘Use of Radio in Auricular Work,”’ 
Miss V. Osborn and Mr. W. A. Caldwell; 
Discussion, Supt. E. McK. Goodwin and 
Supt. T. C. Forrester. 

Paper, ‘‘Results of Auricular Work,’’ Mr. 
T. C. Forrester; Discussion. 

Paper, ‘‘A School for Partially Deaf Chil- 
dren,’’ Miss Amy Croghan. 


8 :00—Lecture, ‘‘ Edueation of the Deaf in the Phil- 


ippines,’’ Miss Delight Rice. 


saturday, June 30: 
9 :30-12 :00 A. M.—Gencral Session, the President presid- 


ing. 

Paper, ‘‘Gallaudet College, What our 
Students Need before Coming,’’ Dr. 
Charles R. Ely ; Discussion. 

Paper, ‘‘Teachers and Contracts,’’ Mr. A. C. 
Manning; Discussion. 

Paper, ‘‘Influences of Boy Scout Work and 
Military Training on Character,’’ Mr. 
Ignatius Bjorlee ; Discussion. 

Paper, ‘‘Motion Pictures in Educational 
Work,’’ Mr. H. E. Thompson; Discussion. 

Paper, ‘‘Inspiring the Deaf,’’ Miss Winifred 
Pineott ; Discussion. 

Paper, ‘‘A Health Program for the School 
for the Deaf,’’ Dr. Harris Taylor; Discus- 
sion. 

Resolutions. 

Adjournment. 


NOTICE OF PUBLICATION 


Nitchie, Elizabeth Helm. Advanced Lessons in Lip- 
Reading. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company 
1923. 8vo, pp. 213. 


The purpose of this admirable book is to supply material 
for advanced pupils in lip-reading who are studying with 
or without an instructor. It will be welcomed by teachers 
and students alike because it meets a long-felt need. By 
providing variety the author has kept in mind the different 
types of pupils. In the first section she reviews the funda- 
mental movements and diphthongs as given in Nitchie’s 
‘*Lip-Reading Principles and Practice.’’ An explanation 
of each movement is followed by drills on movement words, 
exercise words, and sentences in which these words are in- 
corporated. Reviews are given at the end of each group of 
three movements. The author’s purpose in the drill and 
sentence practice on synonyms and antonyms, and on pre- 
fixes and word-endings is ‘‘to develop synthesis, in- 

- quickness, and alertness.’’ In the fourth section 
extensive exercises on common phrases and common proper 
names leading to natural conversation between teacher and 
pupils are developed in different ways. Further all-round 
mind training is provided by the section devoted to the 
use of homophenous words. The miscellaneous practice 
material furnishes abundant well-chosen exercises and ex- 
cellent suggestions for the teacher of lip-reading. The sen- 
tences and drills throughout the book have an easy con- 
versational quality. The author insists upon no particular 
method, hence the book is practicable for teachers or 
students of any method. A valuable part of this work 
is a bibliography of books and magazines from which 
suitable stories and additional material for practice may be 
obtained. 
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Arkansas Institute-—After a lifetime of faithful service 
in the schoolroom, Jonathan H. Eddy died at his home in 
Little Rock, Ark. Mr. Eddy showed superlative talent as 
a teacher, possessing unusual ability in imparting clearly 
and effectively to his pupils the substance of the lessons 
he took great pains to prepare. It was a cardinal princi- 
pal of his that the teacher himself should always maintain 
contact with the world outside the institution so that he 
might be able to exert a broadening influence upon those 
in his care. 

Mr. Eddy was graduated from the New York Institution, 
after receiving special instruction from Dr. Isaac Lewis 
Peet. His first position, as a teacher was with the Central 
New York Institution, where he continued for about 25 
years. Shortly after that he joined the staff of the Ar- 
kansas School, a position he held until the time of his death. 
For many years he was head teacher of the school. 


Montana School.—As announced in the Rocky Mountain 
Leader, for February, 1923, a welcome addition has beep 
made to the school property. 

The report has just reached us that the State has purchased for us 
a tract of land known as the ‘‘ Merrill Ranch,’’ which is made up of 
640 acres. This news is very welcome, for we have long needed more 
good land. We have been able to raise very little hay but with this 
ranch we hope to be able to supply our dairy herd with plenty of hay 
and also some grain. Our herd is one of the best in the country and 
it will mean a big saving if we can raise our rough feed. We are 
producing about 700 pounds of milk every day and every one on the 
place enjoys it a lot. 

The ranch is well supplied with water and lies contiguous to our 
present farm. The buildings are also within a very short distance of 
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our present farm buildings, and supervision can be had from the 
parent farm. We hope that it will also raise enough to provide us 
with some of our own pork, beef, and poultry without buying feed 
for the beef cattle, pigs, and poultry. 


Oregon School.—Superintendent O. L. McIntire, in the 
Oregon Outlook, February 15, 1923, summarizes some of 
the stages in the evolution of the school’s appropriation 
problem. Happily, as depicted in the following extract, 
the outcome bids fair to be in accordance with the views of 
the school executive. 


The ways and means committee of the Oregon Legislature had 
under consideration last week the appropriations necessary for the 
upkeep, during the next biennium, of the various state institutions. 
Considering the policy of retrenchment so strongly advocated by this 
rarticular session of our law makers, the School for the Deaf has 
tared quite well indeed. It was recommended by the State Board 
of Control, whose members are thoroughly familiar with our needs, 
and also by the State Budget Commissioners, who carefully consid- 
ered the superintendent’s requests, that an appropriation of approxi- 
mately $124,000 be made for this institution. To re-enforce this xec- 
ommendation, Governor Pierce, who took the oath of office in January 
of this year, personally appeared before the ways and means com- 
mittee and expressed the hope in forceful language that the appro- 
priations for the state institutions be approved out of committee ap- 
proximately as recommended by the Board of Control and the Budget 
Commission. Before passing on the appropriations, however, the 
ways and means committee, at one of its night sessions, called in the 
several superintendents and gave them a scientific cross-examina- 
tion on some of the proposed expenditures. Among other interroga- 
tions coming the writer’s way was one asking, ‘‘Why should a deaf 
school want a grand piano?’’ The explanation, however, which was 
attentively listened to, seemed in every way to satisfy the committee. 
And so it was with most of the questions, the committee exhibiting 
an open mind to all explanations. 

But after all was said and done, an appropriation of $123,000 was, 
according to the newspapers, approved by the committee. Of this 
amount approximately $100,000 is for general maintenance, which 
also includes salaries and wages for teachers and employees, the re- 
maining $23,000 being intended for general repairs, replacements and 
permanent improvements. 
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It still remains for the Legislature to pass on the appropriations. 
It is customary, however, for the Legislature to accept the recom- 
mendations of the ways and means committee. 

It might be said in passing that a delegation from the ways and 
means committee visited our institution, the first part of February 
and observed themselves the need of making the expenditures asked 
for in our estimate. 


Oregon is progressive. 


Western Pennsylvania School.—The Board of Trustees 
has been successful in its efforts to have the name of the 
school changed from the laborious title ‘‘ Western Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb’’ to the simpler form ‘‘ Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf.’’ The announcement of this change, the 
advantages of which are only too obvious, comes by way of 
celebration upon the school’s emerging from a recent tena- 
cious siege of various kinds of illness among the school 
population. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Experimenting with the Radio—An announcement of 
more than usual interest is that contained in the following 
account, by Superintendent J. W. Jones, of experimental 
work with the radio in the Ohio School. Although such 
experiments are still in the initial stage, they open up a 
new vista of possiblities in the education of deaf children. 
Within the past few months sporadic efforts along this line 
have been made, but it remained for Supt. Jones to give 
the first really definite account of the results that may be 
obtained. It is to be hoped that the matter will be given 
a thorough trial by other schools and the findings made 
public. 

The statement by Mr. Jones follows: . 

Our school was invited by a syndicate of 300 newspapers to furnish 
a few pupils for a trial test with the radio. The object was to learn 
whether or not it had any educational value for the deaf. 

A selection of eight bright pupils from the advanced grades was 
made so they could interpret and explain the sensations that came to 
them. 

The following pupils were tested: Fred Sutton, born totally deaf, 
educated manually, with no training in rhythm work at the piano. 
Izora Sutton, sister to Fred, born totally deaf, in the oral department. 
Has had much rhythm work at the piano. Of these two pupils Fred 
got nothing from the radio while Izora got a great deal. She thought 
she was hearing for she said it was different from feeling vibrations 
to which she is accustomed. She readily noted the changes from in- 
strumental music to singing or speaking. She could not understand 
words. This was to be expected for, never having heard words, of 
eourse she could not understand them. If normal hearing were 
restored to her, she would not understand words until she would 
learn. The experiment with this brother and sister educated in 
different ways was considered important. 

The next pair of contrasts was Mary Jones born totally deaf, 
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daughter of deaf parents and educated manually, and Gussie Straus 
born totally deaf and educated orally, but with little or no rhythm 
work at the piano. Mary said she could hear, but could not recognize 
or identify sounds. But she said it was more than feeling vibrations. 
She was much interested and seemed to be pleased. Gussie Straus 
could get nothing. 

Sarah Bowser with 20 to 35 per cent of her hearing left and 
having heard until she was six years of age could get everything 
from the radio and understand it. 

Mary Kelch with perhaps 10 to 15 per cent of her hearing left could 
hear the sounds but could not identify them. Practice doubtless would 
help her. 

Virginia Thompson, born deaf, educated orally and a good talker, 
could hear the noises but could not classify them. But she was much 
interested. Repeated efforts might help her. She has not had much 
rhythm work. 

Simon Katz, totally deaf at 2 years and educated orally, said he 
could hear and knew when changes were made but could not identify 
the kinds of sound. 

Helen Brushwood, deaf since 3 years of age, could hear sounds 
and distinguish some of them but not all. Practice would help her... 

‘*Totally deaf’’ as used in this article means known as totally 
deaf, Only two pupils failed to get any sound from the radio and 
could therefore be considered as totally deaf. 

The only certain thing which can be said of the experiment at 
present is that it was very interesting to the pupils. It is perhaps 
a little higher grade of instrument for developing hearing than the 
piano, acousticon or speaking tubes and is much more attractive to 
the pupils. Therein lies its value. The pupils liked to use it. If 
opportunity is given, they will put in much more time with it than 
with any other instrument. In this way latent hearing may be in. 
ereasea and sound: may be known and understood when they are not 

The school hopes io put in a good radic. 


The Sarah Harvey Porter Fund.—The following circular 
letter has been sent to all former members of the Normal 
Class at Gallaudet College. It is printed herewith in the 
hope that it will have even a wider appeal and reach many 
of the friends of Miss Porter who hold her memory dear. 


The death of Miss Sarah Harvey Porter took place on October 1, 
1922. At a meeting of a number of former Normal students, it was 
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decided to show some appreciation of the work Miss Porter had done. 

After some discussion it was agreed that it would be the wish of 
Miss Porter that such a testimonial should take the practical form 
of books for the use of future Normal classes. (For the past 31 
years Miss Porter’s work has been with the Normal classes.) 

This circular is sent out for the purpose of giving all former Normals 
the opportunity of joining with the undersigned in contributing 
to a fund to be used for the purpose specified above. Contributions 
preferably in the form of a check, from one to five dollars, are asked. 
The names of contributors and the total amount received will be 
printed in the Buff and Blue, but the amounts of individual contribu- 
tions will not be printed. 

Checks should be made payable to Herbert E. Day, N ’95, Treasurer. 

Charles R. Ely, N ’92, President 
Herbert E. Day, N ’95, Treasurer 
Ida Gaarder, N 719 
Committee 
Percival Hall, N ’93 
Irving 8S. Fusfeld, N ’16 
Grace D. Coleman, N 717 
Victor O. Skyberg, N 712 
H. Fay, N ’04 
A. E. Suman, N 719 
Mabel Whildin, N ’21 
Ashby Lyle Fay, N ’01 

The treasurer reports that to date an appreciable sum, 
though still modest in proportions, has already been raised. 
** Almost every contributor to the fund,’’ he states, ‘‘has 
expressed approval of the form the memorial is to take and 
has written some word of appreciation of the work carried 
on for so many years by Miss Porter. A typical example 
is the following: ‘I think this is a splendid idea, and I am 
glad to contribute toward honoring one who was, in my 
opinion, one of the best teachers of the deaf the profession 
has ever had, and whose work for the Normal classes can 
never be too highly praised.’ ”’ 


Corrections in the Annual List of Instructors.—Since the 
publication in the January number of the Annals of this 


\ 
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year’s list of American instructors of the deaf, it has been 
found necessary to note a number of corrections. Owing 
to an oversight on the part of the editor, the name of Miss 
Candace A. Yendes, of the Western Pennsylvania School, 
for the past 40 years a distinguished teacher of the deaf, did 
not appear on the list. Other additions are the names of 
Monroe Ingram, instructor in the Oklahoma Industrial 
School, and the following teachers in the Seattle Day- 
School: Miss Alice Knowles, Miss Emma Rusch, Mrs. Sara 
D. Spencer, Miss Clara Stangl, and Miss Lillian Stangl. 


Where the Manual Method Failed.—Luther Taylor, until 
recently physical director at the Kansas School, may recall 


with more or less mingled feelings the following incident 


related by John J. McGraw, baseball connoisseur extra- 
ordinary, in ‘‘My Thirty Years In Baseball.’’ The moral 
it conveys is quite forceful. 


Another humorous picture that sticks in my mind was a rainy 
day at the Polo Grounds, when Dummy Taylor, the pitcher, tried 
to show up the umpires. We were well in the lead that day when 
after a slight drizzle, rain began to fall in torrents. The game was 
called or suspended, and the crowd waited for fully a half hour. 
Water stood in pools all over the field. 

From the bench we kept yelling to Umpire O’Day to call the 
game and let us go home. Naturally, we wanted it called as the 
Giants were in the lead. But O’Day was stubborn. 

A few minutes later to our surprise Hank ordered play resumed. 
We protested in vain that it was too wet to play. Out of the corner 
of my eye I saw Dummy Taylor dart under the stand. I knew he 
had something on his mind. In fact, he had gone to the club- 
house to see the ground-keeper. 

During a very serious moment the crowd was treated to the sight 
of Dummy Taylor starting for the coaching lines wearing a huge 
pair of rubber shoes. Those things are not nearly so funny to tell 
as to see. The ridiculous appearance of a ball player in rubber 
boots threw the stands into a roar of laughter. Umpire O’Day 
seowled. Just the same, Dummy Taylor started coaching, slapping 
his hands, jumping up and down, and so on. 

**Get out of there!’’ O’Day motioned to the deaf-mute pitcher. 
**Get off there, I tell you! ’’ 


| 
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I could see from his eye that Taylor knew what was going on, but 
he pretended not to have noticed, and kept right on, the stands rocking 
in laughter. 

Finally O’Day walked toward Taylor. Catching his eye, he indi- 
eated by sign what he had said. 

Taylor turned to me and began telling me on his fingers what he 
thought of O’Day. All of the Giants had learned the deaf-mute 
finger language, and the players on the bench laughed at the terrible 
things he was saying about the umpire. Suddenly O’Day flew into a 
rage, apparently. 

‘*That’ll cost you $25! ’’ he yelled, and then, to the astonishment of 
Taylor and all the rest of us, he started using his fingers. 

‘*You are out of the game—get off the field,’’ he said in the deaf- 
mute language. 

The umpire had understood everything that Taylor had said about 
him. It developed that O’Day had a relative who was a deaf-mute 
and he had learned the finger language perfectly. 

With head bowed, Taylor had to stroll all the way across the field 
in his gum boots, his mind on that $25 fine. 


Deafness a Spur to Mental Alertness——Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, noted advertising expert, who by the time he 
reached his fourteenth year had acquired a serious case 
of deafness, comes to the conclusion in the Atlantic Monthly 
for January, 1923, in an article ‘‘On the Technique of Being 
Deaf’’ that the loss of one sense need not impede the full 
development of one’s personality. Out of a stable self- 
confidence he derives the maxim that it is possible for a 
deaf person to succeed in life not in spite of his inability, 
but on account of it. What he lacks in acuity of auditory 
perception he makes vp by the keenness with which he 
matches his wits against the daily exigencies of life, the 
result being that when he strikes a balance between the 
handicap imposed by his inability to hear and the enjoy- 
ments that deafness does not bar him from, he finds him- 
self, ‘‘from a happiness point of view, solvent.’’ It is this 
mental agility that the alert deaf person soon learns to ac- 
quire that tides him over those situations in life where 
to the average person the ability to hear is essential. Mr. 
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Calkins narrates the following incident to show how his 
subconscious mind functions in extracting from the world 
‘‘the information necessary to carry on the business of 
living.’’ 

One afternoon I joined a long line in front of the Pullman window 
in Philadelphia. As always, I was conscious of my deafness. I re- 
hearsed in my mind the form of application that would produce results 
as quickly as the time and place imperatively demanded. I decided to 
use a question which could be answered, ‘‘ Yes,’’ or ‘‘ No.’’ 

*<Can you give me a seat on the four o’clock train to New York?’’ 

Evidently the answer was ‘‘ Yes,’’ but there was a condition. 

‘*You mean a seat on the sleeping-car?’’ 

No, that wasn’t it. The girl behind the grille, with just a touch of 
impatience, apparently repeated her original statement. 

I made one more attempt. 

‘*You mean on another train?’’ 

The answer to that was, unmistakably, ‘‘No.’’ I took a sporting 
chance, laid down my money, and secured the customary folded green 
slip. 

I awaited my train with only a slight misgiving. I had ‘‘some- 
thing’’ on the four o’clock train. I tendered my slip to the Pullman 
conductor, who took it and directed me to the club car. Of course. 
One more question and I would have completed the cireuit. 


TEACHER WANTED 


A Southern School will pay a good salary for a 
first-class combination manual teacher and instruc- 
tor in manual training for next session. 

Will also need an experienced high-class oral 
teacher. 

Address XYZ, care The Annals, Kendall Green, 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
1 Mount Morris Park West, New York City 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 

LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 

SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 

1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 

2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 

3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 


There are always more applicants for admission than there are 
places available. Present pupils have first claim to places. Others, 
when accepted, are received in the order of application. Applica- 
tion blanks mailed on request. The School Staff also conducts 2 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 
OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 
that has been prepared and copyrighted by the Principal and Founder, 
JOHN DuTTON WRIGHT, by which parents are enabled to save for their 
children the priceless years before school age is reached, and begin at 
home their training in lip-reading, speech, and auricular development. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 
GRACE M. BEATTIE 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 


Fully illustrated; 80c¢ per copy. 


FOR SALE BY 
THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY 
1723-1747 California Street, Denver, Colorado 


THE STORY OF 
AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS 
Fully illustrated; 75¢ per copy, $7.75 per dozen 
New Edition, February, 1921 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, Wrest Hartrorp, Conn. 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 
Cioth; price, $1.00. 
THE QUESTION BOOK 
For Second-Year Classes.—Cloth ; Price, $1.00. 
LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 
For Third-Year Classes.—Price, $1.00. 
WHAT PEOPLE DO 
Short Lessens on the Trades and Occupations.—Priev, 
$1.00. 
The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 
SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By MARGARET J. STEVENSON 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, BOOK I (Revised) — 
Cloth; price $1.00. 
NATURE (Revised) — 
Used correlatively with Primary Geography. 
Cleth; price 80 cents. 
LIFE OF JESUS (Revised)— 
for Primary Classes. Cloth; price 30 cenis. 


SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 
ARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANS 


A Course In ror Pupiis In SCHOOLS FOR THE Dear 
By J. W. Jones, Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 

Book I. for Upper Primary Grades, revised 

Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades 

Book IIT. for High-Sehool Grades, revised, and a self-instructor__ 75e¢ 

Tilustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades___ (Ge 


These books are especially adapted to cultivate the reading habit 
and the language sense. Published by the 


STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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‘FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CAROLINE Sweet. Price, $4.80 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

All five books now on sale. 

A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
EpitH M. RICHARDS, is also on sale. Price, 40c. 

‘STORY READER No. 1’’ 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 

HammMonp. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘*8STORY READER, No. 2’’ 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. Ham- 

MOND. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘“‘STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, pre- 
pared by JANE B. KELLoca. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40e. 
‘*TALKS AND STORIES’’ 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M. A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 


‘*WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 


Examples of correct English usage, by WiLLIAM G. JenxINS, M. A. 


Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 
‘*BITS OF HISTORY’’ 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by JoHN E. Crane, B. A. Price, $7.80 per dozen. Single 
copy, 70c. 

‘*‘WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS’’ 

By J. Eve,tyn Instructor in the Clarke School. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

‘‘THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’’ 

By Grace M. Bearriz, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, $7.75 per dozen. Single copy, 75c. 

‘‘AN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES’’ 

By DuNN and Mary F. GiLxrnson, Teachers in the 
Indianapolis Public Schools, assisted by AmzLIa DeMorrs, Teacher 
in the Illinois State School for the Deaf. Price, 40c. 

PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Harrrozp, Corn. 
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